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The mode of entering the Excise has been con- 
siderably varied since the abolition of the system 
of nomination by patronage. Such appointments 
are filled np by means of Competitive Examinations 
held twice a year, viz., in June and December. 
The Examinations are held simultaneously at 
several places throughout the United Kingdom, 
including Glasgow, Inverness, Leeds, Bristol, 
Limerick, and Galway, by printed papers for- 
warded from London. 

Though many of the intending competitors, at 
least for some weeks previous to the Examination, 
wisely place themselves under the guidance of 
teachers of eminence in their profession, yet a lar^e 
percentage, from various causes, are unable to do 
so, particularly those who live in remote country 
districts. To the latter the following observations 
must be valuable, more especially to those who 
have not yet made a first attempt at the Exami- 
nation. It is necessary also for persons who pur- 
pose undergoing a short course of special prepara- 
tion, to work some time in the country j[)reviously, 
lest the classes which they may join m London, 
Liverpool, Dublin, Bandon, Bristol, or Leeds may 
be too advanced for their individual improvement. 
The programme issued by the Civil Service Com- 
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missioners for the open Competition for the Excise 

is here annexed : — 

Peogeamme of Examination for the Excise. 

(1). Handwriting, 400, (2). Orthography, 400. 

(3). Arithmetic, 400. (4). Geography,^ 400. 

(5). English Composition, 400. 

(6). Hi^er Arithmetic and Mensuration," 400. 

The age is fixed from 19 to 22^ A fee of j£l is 
required from every candidate who attends the 
Examination ; and candidates may present them- 
selves as often as they please. ^ Tne SALARY 
commences at ^60 per annum, with an additional 
allowance of 2s. per diem when actively employed, 
which, in most instances, is the entire year. They 
are eligible for promotion to higher posts in the 
Service, which promotion usually takes the fol- 
lowing course : — 

The successful candidate, whose references have 
been communicated with, and whose character 
satisfies the Commissioners, is directed to report 
himself at some office of Inland Revenue in the 
locality most convenient to his residence, where, 
under the immediate superintendence of a superior 
officer of the department, he receives instruction 
for about six weeks, attached to a distillery or 
malt-house. According to the usual course of 
events he may, if steady and attentive to his 

^ Especially tbat of the British Isles. 

' There are only two or three questions in Mensuration. 
The Arithmetic includes Cube Root and problems. 

* The following are the usual exceptions *. — 

(a). Members of the military and naval services may 
deduct any time during which they have served. 
(&). Persons who have served two years in the Civil 
Service continuously, or in the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
or as r^iistered copyists, may deduct any time (not 
above 5 years) they may have thus served. 
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duties, receive a steifTrOm Skcond-clajss Assis- 
tant to First-class Assist^t iu two years; 
and, after a similar interval of time, lie is usuidly 
entrusted with a "Kide," which not only brings 
an increase of salarv, bat also an allowance 
for a horse. About four years afterwards he is 
placed in the responsible position of Division 
Officer. After a short time, if his conduct be satis- 
factory, he is allowed to pass the Examination for 
a Supervisorship, for which he must compete with 
several others of the same rank as himself. The 
next step is to that of a CoUectorship, a responsible 
and remunerative office, as may be seen from the 
tables which follow. Without any pretence for 
that extreme accuracy which every experienced 
officer of the department necessarily possesses, our 
readers may safely rely on the above as a suffi- 
ciently correct outline of the general course of 
promotion in the Inland Revenue. 

The Examination Hall. 

As might naturally be expected, it is quite im- 
possible to have a perfectly equitable mode of 
conducting the examinations in so many places at 
the same time ; and even at head-quarters candi- 
dates often complain of the neglect of matters of 
detail, as well as want of distinctness in pronun- 
ciation on the part of some of the readers. In 
case of the separate addition exercise, where time 
is limited and important, the candidate should 
begin as soon as he gets the p&per, unless directed 
to the contrary. In other papers it is best to cast 
the eye down and answer those questions first 
which give little trouble, reserving those requiring 
thought or study until the last. Neglect of this 
often brings a candidate to grief, who wastes 
valuable time in trying to solve a difficult prob- 
lem that he should have employed in answering 
half a dozen easy ones. 
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The Iia.AND Revenue is naturally diyided into 
the Outdoor Department and the Indoor or 
Office. In the following tabular statements we 
have endeavoured to condense, as far as is consis* 
tent with clearness and distinctness. 

d 

Head Ofpiob— Sombesbt House. 

Chairman, £2,000 ; Deputy do., £1,500 ; 3 Com- 
missioners, £1^200 each. These five officers con- 
stitute what IS called The Board. There are 2 
Secretaries, £1,200 each ; 4 Assistant do., £800 to 
£900 each • and 7 Clerks, £600 to £700 each. This 
office also has 



Officer. 


Staff. 


Salary. 


I Clerk 
11. Do. 
Ill Do. 
IV. Do. 


3 

1 

17 

24 


£470 to £550 
420 „ 500 
400 „ 450 
100 „ 400 



The Solicitor £2,000, is assisted by an Assis- 
tant do. £1,000, with 4 Chief aerks £600 to 
£800, and :— 



Officer. 


Staff. 


Salary. 


I. Clerk 

n. Do. 

ITT. Do. 
IV. Do. 


6 
6 
6 

1 


£450 to £550 

350 „ 450 

200 „ 300 

90 „ 200 



A few supplementary clerks. 
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The Eeceiver-General £l,000y lias a Chief Clerk 
£600 to £700, and :— 



Officer. 


Staff. 


Salary. 


I. Clerk 
II. Do. 

III. Do. 

IV. Do. 


4 
4 
6 
4 


£350 „ £450 

250 „ 300 

150 „ 250 

90 „ 200 



The Controller in the Legacy and Succession 
Duty Office has £1,500, Assistant £900 to £1.000, 
2 Chief Clerks £600 to £800, 2 Superintenaents 
£500 to £650, and 6 Senior Clerks £450 to £550. 
In this department 17 of the Lower Divisioiir 
(see Civil Service Guide) Clerks have been intro- 
duced, with salaries commencing at £80 and 
rising to £200 a year ; besides : — 



Officer. 


Staff. 


Salary. 


L Clerk 
IL Do. 
Iir. Do. 

IV. Do. 


33 
35 
34 
17 


£320 to £420 

230 „ 300 

160 „ 220 

90 „ 140 
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The Accountant and Controller-General £1,000, 
has an Assistant £650 to £750, and 5 Senior Clerks 
£b20 to £620. 



Officer. 


Staff. 


Salary. 


I. Clerk 
II. Do. 

III. Do. 

IV. Do. 


• 

13 
19 
19 
21 


£400 to JE600 

300 „ 380 

160 „ 260 

90 „ 150 



There are also in this office 7 Lower Division 
Clerks, commencing at £80 and rising triennially 
by increments of £15 to £200 — their maximum. 
There are 2 Writers at lOd. an hour, and a Boy 
Writer at 10s. a week. 

In the CHIEF INSPECTOK'S OFFICE 
(EXCISE) he has £1,000, 3 Superintending In- 
spectors £700 to £800, 8 Inspectors £450 to £650, 
21 Assistant Inspectors £350 to £400, 50 Examiners 
at £200 each, and 1 Diary Assistant £300 to £350. 

In the CHIEF INSPECTORS OFFICE 
(TAXES) he has £1,000, 3 Superintending Inspec- 
tors £700 to £800, 9 Inspectors £550 to £650, with 
171 Surveyors £100, rising £37 10s. triennially to 
j£400 ; and 29 Assistant Surveyors with same 
salaries, and 16 Lower Division Clerks as described 
above. 

In the LABORATORY the Principal has £600 
to £700, Deputy £425 to £500, 8 Assistants ranging 
from £260 to £500, Book-keeper £120 to £250, 
Keeper of Chemicals £7o to £120, his Assistant 
£70 to £105 per annum. 
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The KEGISTKAK OF WAREANTS has £370 
to £450, Chief Clerk £260 to £360, 1. Clerk £160 
to £240, II. Clerk £90 to £150. 

The EXAMINER OF SPOILED STAMPS haa 
£600 to £7C0, 2 Assistants £400 to £600, 2 1 Clerks 
£250 to £340, 2 II. Clerks £150 to £250, 2 III. 
Clerks £90 to £150. 

The STOREKEEPER-GENERAL has £800 
with allowances £280, 2 Assistants £500 to £600, 
Chief Clerk £450 to £500, 4 I. Clerks £350 to 
£420, 6 11. Clerks £260 to £320, 6 Ill.'Clerks £180 
to £240, 3 IV. Clerks £90 to £160. There are also 
11 Lower Division Clerks, 4 Superintendents £90 
to £110, 9 Warehousemen with same salaries, 12 
Porters £75 to £90. 

The CONTROLLER OF STAMPING has £700 
to £800, Deputy £500 to £600, Assistant £340 to 
£450, 2 I Superintendents £240 to £300, 3 II. do. 
£190 to £240, 3 III do. £170 to £190, 4 IV. do. 
£120 to £140. There are 82 Stampers ranged in 
four classes with salaries from £40 to £140. At 
MANCHESTER the Superintendent has £340 to 
£400, Deputy £240 to £325 : there are 6 Stampers 
from £75 to £100, and so on. 

INCOME TAX. There are 3 Special Com- 
missioners £600 each. Examiner of Claims and 
Examiner of Assessments £600 each, 11 Upper 
Division Clerks £100 to £400, 21 Lower Division 
Clerks £80 to £350 (four being under the new 
scheme rising only to £200) and 4 Writers. 

OUT-DOOR ESTABLISHMENT. 8 Collectors 
I. class £700 to £800, 20 do. IL class £550 to £660, 
36 do. III. class £450 to £550 ; 190 Clerks to Col- 
lectors £100 to £200 ; 69 Supervisors of Foot- 
walks £260 to £300, 222 do. of Rides £230, to £250,* 

* And keep of a horse, £55. 
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920 DiTifiion Officers £140 to £200, 72 Ride Officers 
£ 1 16 to £130, 76 1. Assistants £96, 287 IL do. £60,t 
29 messengers £70 to £100 per annum. 

t And 2s. a day when on duty. 



IRELAND. 

The Solicitor (Custom House, Dublin) has 
^1,500, Controller of Stamps and Taxes £800 ; 
and : — 



Officer. 



Chief Clerk 
Senior do. 
I. Clerks 

n. Do. 

Supervisor ci 
Stampers 

aerks to Col- 
lectors 

Supervisors of 
Footwalks 

Do. of Rides 

Division Officers 

Ride Officers . 

Assistants 

Do. n. Class . 



Staff. 



2 
1 
6 

7 



41 
18 



Salary. 



^500 to £700 

420 „ 500 

300 „ 450 

90 „ 260 



180 
100 



260 



» 



>t 



40 


230 


w 


48 


140 


11 


172 


115 


1) 


92 


95 


11 


103 


60 


i> 



260 
200 

300 

250 
200 
130 



* And 2b. per diem when employed. 
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SOOTLAITD. 

The Scotch Establishment has a Solicitor, 
£1,200 ; Assistant do., £700 to £800 ; a Controller. 
jC800 to £1,000 ; a Superintending Inspector of 
Taxes, £700 to £800 ; a Collector at Edinburgh 
and do. of Excise and Taxes, £700 to £800 eacn, 
and the following : — 



Cfflcer. 


Staff. 




SUAries. 




I. Clerks 


3 


£350 


10 


£450 


11. Clerks 


6 


250 


10 


320 


IIL Clerks 


10 


160 


10 


24) 


IV. Clerks 


9 


80 


10 


150 


Clerks to Collectors 


59 


100 


5 


280 


Surveyors of Taxes 










I. Class 


8 


420 


20 


500 


n. Class 


10 


345 


15 


400 


III. Class 


10 


260 


10 


330 


IV. Class 


6 


200 


10 


250 


Assistants . 


5 


100 


37r 


400 


Inspectors 










I. Class . 


1 


600 





650 


n. Class . 


2 


550 





650 


Supervisors 


25 


260 





300 


Do. of Rides (t). 


49 


230 





250 


Division Officen . 


ddO 


140 


^P 


200 


Ride do. (t) . 


90 


115 


130 1 



* Every tbree yeanL t AUowince for s horse. 

There are 125 First-class Assistants at £95, and 
120 Second-class Assistants at £60, and 2s. a day 
when employed. There are 17 Preventive men, 
with salanes from £115 to £200 a-year. The Sur- 
veyors of Taxes receive varioas aUowances as Be- 
gistrars of Voters, and several of the' clerks have 
duty pay, ranging from £10 to £60. There are 8 
Stampers, ranging from £70 to £160 a year, several 
porters £1 a week, some messengers, &c. 
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HANDWKETIDTa. 



Opinions vary considerably as to what consti- 
tutes good handwriting— what one calls "good" 
writing, another may call only " middling f and 
what one examine^ marks eighty per cent, an- 
other will only mark seventy, and perhaps a third 
sixty-eight, just as each has fixed a standard in 
his own mind. In most instances, however, all 
educated persons agree, when a neat and finished 
specimen of penmanshij) is placed before them for 
inspection, in pronouncing it good writing. An 
opinion has recently been almost universally 
adopted by the public, ascribing to the Civil Ser- 
vice a particiUar kind of handwriting, which alone 
is looked upon with approval by the Examiners, 
and is considered genuine by competitors. To a 
certain extent this is true ; and candidates, 
who, a few weeks before going in for examina- 
tion, have studiously endeavoured to modify 
their accustomed handwriting, have not always 
profited by this knowledge; and not having 
sufficient time to effect this object, frequently 
go into the examination-hall without any fixed 
system of penmanship, and, in consequence, 
obtain a very low mark indeed. Had sucn can- 
didates carefully improved the legibility of their 
former hand, a more satisfactory result would have 
undoubtedly followed. It is only when we have 
several weeks that we can change our accustomed 
handwriting, And even then only by care, at- 
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tentioD, and practice. The importauce of great 
care and attention to handwriting will be best 
understood by recollecting that it anects, more or 
less, all papers sent into the examiners, giving 
them an appearance of neatness and finish, or that 
of carelessness, slovenliness, and untidiness in 
execution. 

To improve the penmanship of their pupils, 
teachers nave adopted various methods. We may- 
pass over in silence the exceptional cases of some 
of the Metropolitan professors who advertise per- 
fection in six lessons, as much beyond our powers 
to comprehend as their ability to execute. Some 
prefer much practice in writing ordinary copies, 
others recommend an imitation of some stanaard 
writer in the school, ^eneralljr an assistant master, 
who has succeeded m acquiring a tasteful ana 
finished hand. Copies with heading lines are very 
useful ; but it has been found that after reading 
the same line over again six or seven times, the 
perfi)rmer, becoming wearied from the monotony 
of the exercise, gradually relaxes into a careless 
hand, and finishes with a scribble. One of the 
best writers of what is known as the " Civil Ser- 
vice hand," with whom we have been acquainted, 
improved his penmanship, in addition to the 
ordinary careful daily dictation, by writing over 
and oyer again the same headline : ** Command of 
hand is grand," or the like. In fact, he wrote this 
line dozens of times daily, and was rewarded for 
his industry by receiving from the Examiners 95 
marks out of a maximum of 100, a result that 
should satisfy the most ambitious student, and the 
most experienced teacher. It must be addecL 
however, that he cultivated a taste for finished 
penmanship at the same time. 
The Civil Service Commissioners very fairly 
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and folly set forth the grounds on which they 
judge penmanship, namely : " Good handwriting 
consists in the dear formation of the letters of the 
alphabet/' A youth preparing for one of these 
examinations must be able to write with moderate 
rapidity^ that he may, if possible, omit no woids 
in the dictation, which is frequently read very fast 
by the Superintending Examiner. We may here 
remark in passing, that no part of the system is so 
imperfectly organized as the superintendence of 
provincial examinations, in which the Commis- 
sioners should have long since endeavoured to 
secure an approach to uniformity. Just imagine 
a number of inexperienced persons utterly untrained 
to the art, conducting examinations, some of whom 
have never read a Dictation previously, others 
pronouncing the words with laughable pedantry, 
while the provincialisms of others render many oi 
the words unintelligible to the bewildered candi- 
date. A remarkable confirmation of this has just 
occurred in Dublin, March, 1877. The person in 
charge actually forgot the time, and there was no 
clock in the room. The candidates, ninety-seven 
in number, got twenty-four minutes instead of 
thirty for ''separate addition," and on their re- 
monstration they were informed the matter would 
be mentioned to the Civil Service Commissioners. 
How the Commissioners will overcome the little 
difficulty remains to be seen. 

Handwriting at Competitive Examinations is 
usually tested by an exercise similar to those set 
forth below ; in Test Examinations, an ordinary 
letter has to be copied in a specified time. 

It will be perceived that the Examiners require 
from Candidates in a severe Competitive Ex- 
amination, not only a specimen of nandwritlnj^, 
but also a specimen of penmanship given in 
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different sizes, so as to enable them to judge of 
the power and elasticity of their writing in 
several sizes. 



I. 

Competitive Exercise in Handwriting. 

To be copied line /or Zt'ne— Time | an hour. 

Financial Condition of the Lodges of the Man- 
chester Unity in Ireland which made Returns 
to the Parent Society. 





i 

! 

e 

iz; 

7 
6 
5 
8 


1 

s 
» 

O 

• 

462 
326 
186 
120 


Annual 
Income. 


Present 
Capital 


1 

1 


Deficiency. 


Belfast 
Cork 
Dublin 
Limerick 


4 s. d. 
457 6 4 
409 16 
203 14 5 
156 10 8 


£ 8. d. 
S.226 15 7 
732 8 9 
270 19 7 
542 9 8 


£ 8. d. 

2,748 15 5 

2,582 8 11 

1,738 6 

524 14 11 


Totals 


"i 


1094 


1,227 7 5 


4,727 8 7 


— 


7,584 3 



The branclies of the Manchester Unity in Ireland are thus 
not only insolvent to at least the amount of £7684, for one 
lodge has sent in no return ; but unless the present contributions 
or benefits are altered, the amount of their InsolTency will, of course, 
continue to Increase every year. 

The wisdMa and candour, therefore, of the movable 
committee in thus laying the financial condition of the 
various lodges openly and honestly before the public cannot 
be too much praised. In thus acting, the Manchester Unity 
has set an example which It is greatly to be hoped will be 
followed by the rest of the affiliated orders. There Is every reason 
to believe that the financial condition of the Foresters' Courts is no 
better than that of the Manchester Unity's Lodges. 
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n. 



Competitive Exercise in Handwritiiig, 

Copy, on tlieform supplied, as mmh as you can in 
half an hour, and write as well as you can, 

N.B.— The copy should correspond line for line with the original. 



Of all the taxes with which we are 
concerned the assessed taxes are those 
which give rise to the fewest questions of difficulty 
or importance. They are a good deal evaded, but it la 
seldom that any doubt is raised as to the correct 
interpretation of the law. in our annual Reports therefore we 
rarely have any observation to make upon this branch of the Kevenue. 



LAND, ASSESSED, AND PROPERTY AND INCOME TAXES. 


Land Tax 
Assessed Taxes 

(Schedules B. 

toL.) 
Additional £10 

per cent , by 

3 Vict, c 17 

Property A In- 
come Tax 

Total 


1858. 

£ 

1,100,081 

18,49,529 

14,182 
2,963,792 


1859. 

£ 
1,106,190 

1,915,244 

14,671 
330,6,105 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


£ 
1,113,869 

1,838,731 

1,986 


£ 
1,104,077 

1,837,694 

1,258 
2,943,029 

9,071,428 


£ 
1,092,950 

1,871,306 

1,264 


2,954,586 


2,965,520 
9,111,943 


5,818,659 
8,782,451 


8,746,494 


9,492,963 
12,447,549 


11,782,599 


12,014,457 


12,077,463 



The only alteration which was made last year 
in tiie law relating to these taxes was that by 
which the surplus land tax is applied to the redemption 
of au equivalent portion of it. 
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OBTHOGRAPHT. 

The importaaee of this sabjeot eacoeedfl that of 
every other in the prograimne. Bad spelling dis- 
qualifies a candidate, however excellent his answer- 
ing may be in aU other subjects. Any one can 
easily test his own proficiency in spelling. Let 
him obtain the assistance of a j&iendi who wijl ask 
him to write down out of the CivU Sirvioe 8p$lling» 
Bookj say, a oolnmn of words, given under dissyl- 
lables, another under trisyllables, and a third 
column of polysyllables. If he has made only two 
or three errors, he may be perfectly satisfied 
with his performance ; and may with confidence 
enter the examination-hall, after correcting one 
or two ^' orthographical " exercises in the time 
specified. 

Oandidates exhibit such a variety of proficiency 
in this subject that it is difficult to lay down rules 
calculated to be beneficial to one class of pro- 
ficients which might not be positively injurious to 
another. Bearing this in mind, and discarding 
all empirical rules, we shEill give a few hints for 
the improvement of the most backward in the first 
instance. It may be remarked that a very inju- 
dicious use of imperfect, or bad spelling, by some 
young and inexperienced teachers is often made, 
much to the detriment of the pupils imder their 
charge. Some teachers, by permitting pupils to 
correct bad spelling daily, have succeeded in 
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effecting an object the very opposite to that 
intended. Forgetting that the eye is an ahnost 
infallible guide to correct orthography, they have 
allowed the learner to be so mwk aeoustomed 
to see bad spelling that his eye gires hini no 
assistance whatever. Indeed a somewhat similar 
course has been frequently adopted by gentl^snen 
of high University standing combined with long 
experience as educationists. It is per£9ctly obvious 
that in order to teaoh a person to make a good and 
perfect watch, it is not necessary to show him 
badly made watches. Oommon sens* seems to 
indicate that those of superior mechanism should 
be kept in view, to allow him to imitate their 
excellences. At the same time a good and fSsiult* 
less test of the extent of a watchmaker's knowledge 
might be obtained by bringing before him a badly 
constructed watch, and requiring him to explain 
wherein it was faulty ; and a stilj greater test in 
asking him to improve or bring it to perfection of 
mechanism. When a person makes from twelve 
to twenty errors in an ordinary dictation, such an 
exercise, though very agreeable to most pupils, is 
too advanced for him ; and he ^should for a oon« 
siderable time, copy from an easy book, with the 
utmost care, until his eye becomes trained to the 
appearance of words when spelled correctly. Most 
learners have an aversion to going over the same 
exercise a second time; and when they are re* 
quired to copy a paragraph, they frequently 
exclaim, *' I did this a few days ago," or make 
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eomo aimilftr obBervatio^. In genernl hia 
^lix&atiou may be remoTad by aaking the number 
oi enrori on the preyious oooaslon, and adding, 
that now fe wev are expeeted. In this manner the 
attention 0f the learner will be fixed more intently 
on the exeroiae, and the work will be profitable. 
For, there is not only sneh a thing ae nnprofitaUe 
work, but positively injurious work done in 
schools. The old and absurd system of compelling 
pupUs to copy out a certain portion of a book as a 
punishment for some fault, is an instance of this ; 
and, in addition^ all careless and slovenly work is 
injurious to those who have to undergo a severe 
competitive examination.* 

In a word, it maybe safely recommended to all 
students who are backward in spelling to persevere 
in using careful copying : as they gradually im- 
prove, dictation exercises may be added. A 
corrected list of the words misspelled should be 
kept and turned up once a week for repetition. 
When the learner has made such progress that he 
only misspells three words out of a moderately 
difficult dictation, such as that on '' London/' or 
"The Badger," he may safely go through the 
columns of his spelling-book, and almost perfect 
accuracy will finally reward him for his industry 
and perseverance. If time be no object a candi- 

• It is to be regretted that ^ Impositions," ds they are 

called, are still resorted to in some large schools, the dearest 
proof of the incompetency of their conductors in the art gf 
pedagogy. 
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date should study the meanings of trords at the 
same time that he is improving his orthography : 
and should his object be a more profound know- 
ledge of the English language, suoh as is required 
for the higher examinations, he is recommended 
to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
article on Derivation in the Spelling-Book. 



DICTATION SPEOIMBNS. 

The following Exercises for Dictation have been 
given by the Civil Service Commissioners]: — 

I 

These apparently trivial observations seem to 
take away from the dignity of writing, and there- 
fore are never communicated without hesitation. 
But it must be remembered that life consists not 
of a series of illustrious actions or of elegant 
enjoyments ; the greater part of our time passes in 
compliance with necessities, in the performance of 
daily duties, in removing little inconveniences, or 
in procuring petty pleasures. The manners of a 
people are not to be judged of in the schools of 
learning or the palaces of greatness, where the 
national character is obscured or obliterated by 
travel or instruction, by philosophy or vanity ; nor 
is public happiness to be estimated by the assem- 
blies of the gay or the banquets of the rich. The 
great mass of nations is neither rich nor gay; 
those whose aggregate constitutes the people are 
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fetind in the streets and yillages, in tiie shops and 
farms; and from them, collectiYely considered^ 
must the measure of general prosperity be taken. 
According as they approach to delicacy a nation is 
refined; and when their conveniences are multi* 
pliedi a nation — at least a commercial nation — 
must be denominated wealthy. 

n. 

The appearance of this town scarcely corres- 
ponds with its real opulence and importance ; a 
considerable portion of the houses being crowded 
in narrow irregular lanes, which are but indiffe- 
rently pared and drained. Within the last quarter 
of a centuryi however, great improvements have 
been effected, and are still in progress ; footpaths 
have been formed in most of the streets, and the 
whole town has been completely lighted with gas; 
various new squares have been formed, and a 
considerable number of handsome houses and 
villas has been erected, mostly near the southern 
entrance. It is well supplied with excellent 
water, which is conveyed to the upper rooms of 
every house in the town. The church, which 
stands on an eminence, is a plain ancient structure, 
with a low tower, built of the dark red sandstone 
of the district. The importance of the place and 
its neighbourhood is entirely derived from its 
manufactures, which were carried on here at a 
very remote period. As early as the reign of 
Henxy the Eighth it was famous for its cottonsi 
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or, more properly speaking, for a peculiar deaorip- 
tion of woollen goods that went by l^at name. 
Real cotton goods, however, began to be produced 
in considerable quantities towards the middle Of 
the last century. But the great prosperity of the 
town dates from the time when that wonderful 
invention called the spinning frame was brought 
into operation. The result has been that many 
thousand persons are now employed in the town 
and its immediate vicinity in the various branches 
of the cotton manufactures. 

III. 

l!hose who desire to become better acquainted 
with this remarkable man should consult his 
correspondence, which is the best record of his 
life, and affords the most vivid representation of 
his character. It presents us with the progressive 
development of his mind and views, till the one 
reaches the vigour and the o&er the comprehen- 
siveness for which at length they became distin- 
guished. He combined intellectual and moral 
qualities in a degree and with a harmony rarely 
found. The most strongly marked feature of his 
intellect was the strength and clearness of his 
conceptions, tt seemed like the possession of an 
inward light, so intense that it penetrated on the 
instant every subject laid before him, and enabled 
liim to grasp it with the vividness of sense and 
force of reality. Hence, what was said of hia 
religious impressions may be used to characterize 
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his intellectaal operations : ' ' He knew what others 
only believed; he saw what others only talked 
about." Hence also, perhaps^ arose in a great 
measure the vehemence with which he opposed 
views and notions contrary to his own. Of his 
moral nature, honesty and fearlessness, earnest- 
ness, and love of truth and justice, were the 
prominent qualities; and though these were 
calculated to give an aspect of sternness to the 
outline of his character, yet they were tempered 
with an expansive benevolence, and combined 
with a tenderness of disposition, which rendered 
him an object of the most devoted attachment to 
all about him. It was said by one who knew him 
well, that " he loved his family as if he had no 
friends, his friends as if he had no family, and his 
country as if he had neither family nor friends." 

IV- 

The forms of English law, However inadequate 
to defend the subject in state prosecutions, imposed 
a degree of seeming restraint on the crown, and 
wounded that pride which is commonly a yet 
stronger sentiment than the lust of power with 
princes and their coimsellors. It was possible 
that juries might absolve a prisoner; it was 
always necessary that they should be the arbiters 
of his fate. Delays, too, were interposed by the 
regular process, not such, perhaps, as the life of 
man should require ; yet enough to weaken the 
terrors of summary punishment. Kings love to 
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^i^^^ them in noihiBg bo much as the instan- 

i^'^^^jg execation of theb will, aad to stand 

*^^^jed, as it were, in the atorm aad thimderbolt, 

-r^^^Z^iJx&x power breaks through the operation of 

^^^^daxj causes, and awes a prostrate nation 

^^^^^txt the intervention of law. There may 

-^^^^A he times of pressmg danger, when the 
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<s^^^^r^^\& of a few : there may be cbciunfitanees 
X^^^^ot only justify, but compel, the temporary 
-fclJ^ doniaent of constitutional forms. It has been 
3.'*^^^ for all govemments,'during an actual xebel- 
T»0^^^^ proclaim martial law, or the suspension of 
li^^' jurisdiction. And this anomaly, I must 
'^^^'^ is very far from being lessmdispensable at 
^^^ 'unhappy seasons in countries where tho 
^^^ ary n^ode of trial is by jury, than where the 
otrd^ ^^ decision resides with the judge. But it 
xi&^ n jjigh importance to watch with extreme 
i** ^^sy the dispoation towards which most 
^^ yjiixients are prone, to introduce too soon, to 
S^^ j^d too far, to retain too long, so perilous a 
^^ ^y ^ In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
^^^ ^Tirt of the constable and marshal, whose 
^^diction was considered as of a military nature, 
i^^^l^ose proceedings were not according to the 
^^iTse of the common law, sometimes tried 
^^ nders by what is called martial law, but only, 
^ belies®' either during, or not long after a serious 
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SPECIMENS OF OBTHOaBAPHIOAL 

EXERCISES. 
iTo h used with great caution."] 

I. 

(Time 80 minates.) 

But awl fhees glowrees and substantolial ad- 
vantadges were butt the gylding off the chanes of 
servittude. The Penal Code made its appeeranoe 
early in the yere, and of the crymes which it 
ennumerated, no less than haf ware stait ofences, 
60 minuteley subdyided and speseifyed, as in affect 
to render ameenable to punishment evry won 
obnokshus in the smawlest deggree to guyemment. 
By a dekree in the spring of the saim yere, aite 
stait prissons were istablished in France, and were 
soon filed with a straing and xukongrous asem- 
blaige. Thoes in the North ware chiefly occuppied 
by Demmocrats. Thoes in the South by ecclesi- 
asticks whoe had being innyolved in the fawl of 
the Pope ; butt numbirs were imuered for no other 
reeson than haying aksidentelly exsitedthegellosy 
of the Emperour or his minnisters. An order, 
sined by Napolian or his Minnister of Police, was 
a suffishent warrent, not onely in France, but 
threwout Jeremeny and Ittaly, for the arest of 
enny indiyiduel, whoe was parraided thro the 
townes loded with chanes leike a mallifacter, and 
then consined to the gluemy obliyyion of tiie stait 
prissons. The unniversalety of the imperiel 
sweigh aded, feerfuly to its terors ; except in Busha, 
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Turky, Brittain, Urope aforded no asylom for the 
viktim of tiranic persicuslieon. A doBspotism 
was thus afectuelly manetaned, unparraleled for 
rigger and severrity in moddem tymes; not a 
wliispur of disscontent or ressistence was herd ; 
and awl clases vyed in adulashon of the rewlor 
whoo waft yiflsibly draneing the hart'tf bind of the 
cunteiry. 

II. 

pSme 30 minutes.] 

We hev hadallreddy suffiehent ocGadsiondewring 
the coarse off this history, to menshon the dispenc^^ 
ing power of emprisonment of eksaoting loaned 
and bennevalenses, of pressing and quartering 
soljorsy of awltering they kustimsi of erreoting 
monopoUey's. Thees branchs off pouer, if not 
direckly oposite to the principles of all free gover* 
ment| must, at least, be aknolleeged to be dan* 
jerous to fredom in a monnarkikal oonstittution, 
where an eetumal jellocy mustbe presserved agenst 
the suveran, and no disskreshhonary pouers must 
eyver be intrusted to him, by witch the pvopertie 
or personel libbarty of enny subject can be effected. 
The kings of Ingland howevver had allmost kon« 
stantly exersised thees pouers; and if on emiy 
occassion the Frins had being oblidged to submitt 
to laus ennacted agenst them, he had evrer, in 
practise, illewded these laus, and retoumed to the 
saim arbittrery adminnistration. Dureing allmost 
three sentcherries before the accesion of James, 
the reegal orthorety, in awl thees p^rtickelersi 
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hid nem onse been kalled in quesdhiui* Wee 
mai alleo obsBOire that the principals in general, 
tritch preraled doreing that aije, were eo feverable 
to monnerkie^ they bestoed on it an orthorefy 
attiaoat abbnolute and unlimmited, sayored and 
indefeesable* The meatings of Parlyment ware ao 
prioaroas; there cessions so short, enmpaired io 
the vacations ; that wen men's eyes were toumed 
upwerds in serch of suveran poner, the Prinss 
aloan was apped to streih them as the onely 
pnm^ent majestrate, inyested with the hole 
madjesty or orthorety of the stait. The grate 
complaissence two of Parlymentsi dnreing so long 
a pierred had ekstreemly diggraded and ob* 
skewered those assemblys : and as awl instences of 
oposition to perogative must ave been draun from 
a remoat aijoi they had the less orthorety erea 
wi& thoes who were akwainted witib them. 

in. 

crime 80 mittiitei.] 

Bat notweihstanding the seaming dicline of his 
boddely poweis, those of his minde were rendared 
more Tiggerona by adversety. Daring the con^ 
faranoei which lasted some weaks, he had to 
firnstane aloan the difense of his cause aganst some 
of the most elloqaent speeker9 of the House of 
Commons. All who were pressent were aston- 
niahed at hia promptness of aprehension, his 
fSasillety of expression, and his dignety of maner. 
WhUe the coi^Qaraace was going on, the king had 
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paroission to take the exorcise of xideing. H0 
gaye bis word of honner not to quitt the iland, but 
he was so slendarly garded, that it allmostapeered 
as if the parlament wished him to seeise souio 
opertonaty of making his iscape. This he was 
importund to do by his frends, who were now 
alowed to have acsess to him; but he]|regeoted 
their advise, saying he would not brake the pro-f 
miss he had given. He probbebly, alfso, may 
have deseeved himself with the hope that, as the 
treety was now drawing towerds a conclusion, he 
would soon be ristoard to piece and libbaty at 
least, if not to his formar orthorraty. The treety 
consisted of sewerell articles, to all of which, 
though ending to the abrijment of hispiDroggetive 
the king agread, two only excepted, one of which 
was for the abberlition of eppiscapicy, the othei* 
that all who had had bourn arms bx his cause should 
be declaired trayters. After f urthar dibbait, the 
king agrede to some modefecation in riggard to 
eppiscapicy; but nothing could induce him to 
assent to the last artede. While a reckonsilleation 
between the king and parlement seemed thus 
approaching, Cromwell, by one dareing act, ani- 
helated the whole power of the parlement, and 
destrawed all Charleses' hopes. He sent Kemal 
Pride, a man who had formally been a draman, 
with a body of troups, to seround the FarlemenV 
house, a little befour the time when Hlq membaiff 
were to assembel, with orders to purmit only those 
to enter who belo^gedl to the indipendaut rippub* 
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lecan pattjf ftnS to ezolood all the xeM ; aftd fliia 
lie called puijing the parliment* 



SEPARATE ADDITION OR LONQ TOTS. 

Those who have not been aoouatomed to this 
ezeroise are in general much discouraged on their 
first trjing it. A person nominated to the Oiyil 
Service some years ago, took up twelve tots and 
found forty-five minutes had elapsed when he waa 
ready to test the accuracy of his answers, which to 
his utter astonishment he found correct in only 
three or four instances. This appeared very dis- 
couraging. After doing six of them every night 
and morning for about four weeks, however, he 
was much pleased to find he could do the twelve 
accurately in twenty-three minutes. Such being 
the experience of most people who have practised 
"totting," it is only necessary to add that full 
marks are given for perfect accuracy within the 
time allowed. For specimens and further infor- 
mation on this subject see Cml Service ToU* 



ARITHMBTIO. 

The reader of this volume is supposed to have 
abeady worked the elementary rules of Arithmetic, 
and we assume he can add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide, with ease and accuracy. The greater 
number of stud^ts, however, has been accus- 
tomed to work so carelessly that thetr^ operaticns 
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are extiemelj ioaeourato, one of the worst faults 
to come before an ezamiaer. Our r^coarks oi^ 

Arithmetic are under the following heads — 
AooTiraoy, System of Work, and Expedition. 
• Accuracy.— Inaccuracy, generally flpeaMsg, 
arises from two causes, a cardess l^abU of work- 
ing, and inattention. If the student has been 
long accustomed to work carelessly aa4 in a 
slovenly manner, and more particularly if his 
teacher has overlooked these blemishes, in Order 
to arrire at the necessary standard of proficien<^ 
for a successful competitive examination, no better 
exercises can be worked at first than those in 
Simple Multiplication, which, after some practice, 
will tend to secure for him expertness in the work- 
ing of more difiScult questions. Let him also 
learn the tables thoroughly, so that he may have 
no hesitation in performing any operation in 
reduction. Indeed many candidates are unable to 
proceed with the examination paper, from lacking 
a perfect knowledge of the ordinary arithmetical 
tables. It is in the simple operations of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division that the 
true foundation of arithmetic is laid. An accurate 
knowledge of the tables, with careful practice, 
will ensure a complete mastery of Beduction. 
Frequently pupils avow to their extreme inaccu* 
racy, and after several attempts at improvement 
are almost ready to despair. Most undoubtedly 
this has arisen, in many instances, from their 
being unable to £lx attention on the subject before 
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{hem. OureM pvaetioe in (lie elementary rales 
will in a abort time produce an appreciable im- 
proTement. 

SyBtem of Work ia also very important, and 
beam eonsiderable weight in the result of the 
examination. This matter is often eyerlooked by 
teachers, and its importance is frequently disre- 
garded bypupils, who, asarule, seem perfectly satis- 
fied when they hare obtained the required result, 
although they may have used 150 figures instead 
of fifty in the operation. One of the commonest 
errors to be met with in system consists in such 
questions as the following : — Suppose a question 
IS stated in Simple Proportion as below— 

78 : 325 : : £9 17s. 8d. 

The first thing most students would do is to reduce 
the third term to pence. Of course, in many in- 
stances, this must be done. In the case before US| 
however, there is no need of this reduction. It ia 
preferable to divide the first and third term by 2| 
and then y^e have 

39 : 325 : : £4 18s. lOd. 
Now, after resolving the first term into its factors 
13 X 3, we find 3 will not divide evenly into either 
the second or third terms. Again, trying the nezt 
factor 13, we find it is also a factor of our second 
term, and we now have 

8 : 25 : : £4 18s. lOd. 
It is true some very intelligent learners would 
easily see that 13 is a factor of both first and 
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second tenzis. Wet»prefdr to prooeeA in tho masiner 
which would in all probability be adopted by the 
majority of our readers. We now multiply 
£4 I80. lOd. by 25^ using the factors 5x6 and 
divide by 3 for the answer. In order to improre 
the student's method, he should compare his work 
with that of a good teacher ; and having seen his 
errors^ should endeavour to correct them in sub- 
sequent operations. Indeed the*proper tiling for 
a person to do when he writes down a question is 
to try and discover the simplest possible and 
shortest possible method of working it, instead of 
(as in the case with most young arithmeticians) 
commencing the work without a moment's reflec- 
tion. The student should also look at the '' sum," 
and. see that it could bear no meaning except the 
ordinary one. For instance, a certain number of 
tons, cwts., qrs., might be given at a certain price 
per ton, ordinary wording ; but if the same question 
were given at so much per cwt., a per-centage of 
the candidates would overlook this simple devia- 
tion &om the ordinary wording. If it were the 
price per etone that was given a still greater 
number, in the hurry of an examination-haU, 
would evidently work the question widely different 
from the wording. An illustration of this came 
recently very prominently under our notice. Four 
candidates went in for a certain ofEce, and the 
following question was among the number 
given : — 

** Three silver candlesticks, weighing in all 36 
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ounces, cost £18, the silver being valued at £12, 
and the workmanship at £6; what should five 
candlesticks cost, each of which weighs 24 ounces, 
and the cost of the workmanship being doubled?" 

One of the candidates was particularly good at 
arithmetic, which had long been his favourite 
subject; the others were weak, and insufficiently 
prepared. On returning &om the examination 
one of the latter, speaking of the above question, 
said that the candidate who was considered so 
good sent in a wrong answer ; for the others had 
all the same rosuli Having heard the question 
repeated from memory, it was easily concluded that 
instead of the three candidates sending in the 
correct answer, they sent in an incorrect one, and 
the fourth candidate a correct one, which was fully 
borne out on investigating the matter carefully. 
An experienced teacher can, in most instances, 
put his finger on the error in a '' sum," as he is 
familiar with the kind of errors learners are likely 
to make. 

Expedition. — ^The only thing that can give 
expedition is actual practice. Neatness and accu- 
racy, however, must not be sacrificed to quickness 
of execution. Let the student who is slow at arith- 
metic work two or three hours a day for a fort- 
night, always commencing with such a question 
as 706543 x 907543, and at the end of this time 
he will himself perceive a great improvement. 
Afterwards he should work **to time" several 
examination papers. Lot him not fall into the 
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8. Multiply toge&er 5}, ^, ^, 1^, and f . 

4. DiTide 7^ by 9f 

5. Add together 19-735, •000766,. 4732-92, and 

•375499. 

6. Subtract 876-93287 from 974-32 1 7. 

7. Multiply 9-238 by 65-2. 

8. Divide 2-890721925 by -0729. 

9« Express 58. 3d. as the decimal of £7. 

10. Add together fj, 7-i|, 9J, 1^. 

11. Subtract 34/^ from lOOf. 

12. Multiply together 8^, 45|4, 1,V, tVq* 

and ^3^. 

13. Divide 8^ by 64. 

14. Add togethei:'J:^36 of a furlong and 7*32 of 

a yard, and give the answer in feet knd 
the decimal fraction of a foot. 

15. Subtract 2-32 of an bpu^ from -65 of a week. 

16. Multiply 380-73 by -0725. 

17. Divide 7*036 by -073 to 4 places of decimals. 
18^ Express 2 cwt. 3 qrs. 14 lbs. as the decimal 

of a ton and a half. 

19. Eeduc6l51bs. 13^ozs. 12 dwts., to grains. 

20. If 5 hogsheads, each weighing 7 tons 3 cwt. 

3 qrs. 16| lbs., cost £239 6s. 6d., what is 
that per ton? 

21. Find (by Practice) the dividend on 

£731 14s. 6d., at l^s. 2^^ in the pound. 
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22. Find the Bimple interest on £4,160 for 6^ 

years, at 3 per cent, per annum. 

23. In 5,432,762 square feet, how many acres, 

roods, &c., are there ? 

24. If 20 men can mow a field of 9 acres 2 roods 

in SJ days of 10 hours each, how many 
fields of twice this area can 17 men mow 
in 50 days of 8 hours each ? 

25. Find (by Practice) the value of 2 tons 5 cwt. 

3 qrs. 3^1bs., at £3 13s. 6d. per cwt. 

26. In what time will £3,125 amount to 

£3,681 12s. 9Jd., at £3J per cent?* 




MISCELLANEOUS. 

You had better not attempt any of the following 
questiom till you have done as many as you can of the 
preceding ones. 

27. A grocer mixes 3 cwt. of tea which cost hirn 

16 guineas a cwt., with one cwt. which 
cost him £19 12s.; at what rate per 
pound must he sell the mixture so as to 
gain 4 per cent, on his outlay ? 

28. Find the length of the edge of a cube which 
contains 450 feet 1,088 inches. 

♦ Either through inadvertence, or intentionaUy, in order 
to test the Candidates' intelligence, the Examinerfi omitted 
to say whether it was at Simple or at Compound Interest. 
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29. From the following table : — 



Bailvay Paasengen. 


Great Britain. 


Tnace, 


PnuaU. 


1st Class t . 
2nd Class • . 
3rd Class 


4,743,210 
10,291,740 
21,409,210 


2,124,910 

6,172,420 

16,473,660 


307,490 
1,292,470 
2,374,230 



find the proportion per cent, which the whole 
number of second class passengers bears to the 
number of first and third class passengers in Qreat 
Britain and Prussia together. 

80. Find the value of 5'4d of *03ld of *0476ld 
of twenty-five guineas. 



Solutions of the above. 

(1) $,16x 13x5=1040 Oommon Denominator. 

Now 64.3+ 130+325+660+208 
^ ^ 1040 

(2) 10i-7^=10H-7 If =2f^ An8. 

^ ' 2 19 J^^ 16 4 266 — 



(4) 



4 
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(5) 19-735 (6) 974-3217 

•000756 876-93287 

^^^^'^2 97-3b883^w. 

-375499 

47d3-031255 Ana. 

0) 9-238 

65-2 

18476 
46190 
65428 



602-3176 Am. 



(8) -0729)2-8907,21926 JSee the rule given ia 
Civil Service Arithmetic, page 98. 

729) 2890.7,21925 (39-65325 Am. 
2187 

7037 
6561 



4762 
4374 

3881 
3645 



2369 
2187 

1822 
1458 

3645 
8645 



9 
/gx gs. 3d. 0g -9 •225_.^^^_ . 

^ ^ "£7~='f^^240=24=^6-= ^^^^ ^'"^ 
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(10) 2) ^,14, 8, 35 

^ X 4 X 35 X 2=280 Com. Denominator. 

^ 280 280 280 



(11) 1001— 34^=100i^-34i§=65iJ ^«». 



(12) 8*x46f4xl^X^Xfr 

2 W 9 

=?|x^-|^xj|x,^,xl=18^«. 



19 
(13) 8A-^H=^x|^=-H=1t^ ^;».. 

3 4 



(14) 1-35 furlong 

40 

54*00 poles 
5i 



270 
27 



297 yards; to which add 7*32 
7-32 

304-32 
3 
912-96 feet Am. 
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(15) '65 of a week. 

1 

4-55 of a day. 
24 



109-20 of an hour ; from which 
2-32 [take 2-3£ 

106-88 hrs. 106 hrs.=4 day^ 

60 [10 hrs 

52*80 minutes* 
60 



48-00 sees. 
.% j;fw.=4 days 10 hrs. ,52' 48^* 

(16) 880-73 

-0725 

190365 
76146 
266511 
27-602925 Ana. 

(17) 73) 7036 (96-3836 

657_ 

466 
438 



280 

219 ^ 



610 

584 

260 
219 

410 

It will be observed that 6 in fourth place is mor 
accurate than 5. 



«.,' 
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23 

CI 8^ 2 cwt« 3qrs. 141bs. _ ll qrs. 141b8. _ 0fifi 
^ ^ 1 ton 10 cwt. 30x112 30xIJ? 

3X8 3 

lbs. 0Z8. dwta. 

(19) 15 13J 12 

12 / 

193JOZS. 
20 



3882 dwts. 
4 



15528 
6 

93168 grs. Am. 

tons cwt. qrs. IIhu 

(20) 7 3 3 16| 

^ 5 ton. £ & d. 

35 19 2 : 1 : : 239 6 6 
20 20 8 



719 20 1914 12 

4 4 10 



2878 80 19146 

1439 9573 (6 
8634 

939 
20 

18780 (13 
18707 

73 
12 

876 (0 
A J[w«.=£6 13 0^//^ 
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(21) 



IDs.: 
2s. 6d.: 

Is. 8d.: 





£731 


6. 

14 


d 
6 


iofa£ 
i of 10s. 
i of 10s. 


365 
91 
60 


17 

9 

19 


3 

3* 

6i 



£518 6 



H An8» 



(22) 



260 



Atu.= 



X^X?=£780 



(23) 



9) 5432762 aq. ft. 

603640..2 sq.ft. 
4 

11) 2414560 

11) 219505,. 5 

4,0) 1 995,5.4= 1 yd. 2 ft. 86 in. \ 

4) 498.. 35 pis. 2sq. ft. ) 

124ac.2rds.35pls. 1 yd. 4ft. 3^ in. 



(24) The reason of the following statement is 
evident :— 

20 : 17 : : 1 Field. 
8J : 50 

10 : 8 
2 : 1 



i 
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(25) 



2 tons 5 cwt. 3 qrs. 3^ lbs. at 
20 [£3 13s. 6d. per cwt. 

45 3 3it 
1 5 2\ 



45 15 7^ at £1 per ton, 
3 



10s.=iof £1 
3s. 4d.=|of 10s. 

2d.=^Vo^3^-^^ 



137 6 10^ 

22 17 9J 

7 12 7i 

.0 7 7^^ 



168 4 11^ Am. 



125 



(26) Interest for 1 year=?g| X -;|-="je- 

4 

A ^»5.=(£3681 12s. 9|d.-£3125)-r 



1875 
16 



=£556 12s. 9Hx 



£ 8. 

1781 6 

_16__.W0_0 

1875 ^W 
375 



£ 8, 

71 5 



-*=4||=4J years. 



15 



(27) 



3 cwt. at £16 16s.=£50 8s. 
i cwt. at £19 12s. =£l9 12s. 

£70 Os. 

Now 100 : 104: :f^ 

448 
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26 



8 

(28) 450 cubic feet 1088 mclies=778688 inclies. 
/. ui««.=)^778688=92 iii.=7 ft. 8 in. 

(29) First and third class in Qt Britain & Prussia 

=21409210+2374230+4743210+307490= 
28834140 

*Wliole second class=1029 1740+ 6172420+ 
1292470=17756630 

. . _ 17756630xl00 .. , ^ 

••^'** 28834140 ^^ ^®^^- 

(30) Since*S=l we have 

2 4329 5 

^«..=5-5x-03^xi^!x^^£ 



11 90909 4 

7 

2XW00X00000X4 -^32 

100 /i;^0W m 



^0 B 

4 
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PRELIMINARY PAPER. 
A 

Tme, 2i hour9. 

(1) Eeduce 3 tons 6 cwts. 2 qrs. 7 lbs., to ounces. 

(2) If 3 ac. 2 rds. of land cost £700, find the value 

of a plot containing 17^ perches. 

(3) Find (by Prac.) dividend on £476 16s., at 

4s. lOd. in the pound. } y 

^4) Pind simple interest oln £903 15s., for 7 years, 
at 3^ per cent, per annum. 

(5) T\+2if /t+A- (6) 52f-.25i|. 
(7) 54x6f. (8) 9^11^. 

(9) 876-543+-001324+4-1928374+257-62075. 

(10) 1005-20731— 843-907262. 

(11) 65-2076 X 3-409. (12) 60-3241 4-f-9-238. 

(13) Express 2s. l^d. as the decimal of £12. 

(14) In 61,397,258 in. how many^ miles, &c.? 

(15) A bankrupt's debts amount to £15,490, and 
his assets to £5615 2s. 6d. How much will a 
creditor receive on £237 10s. ? 

(16) Find (by Prac.) price of 2 qrs. 3 bush. 1 pk., 
at £5 16s. per quarter. 

(17) Find amount of £2762, for 3 years, at 4 
per cent, per annum, compound interest. 

(18) 61+^V+10t^+A- (19) ll^-H- 
(20) iX2^X^Xii. (21) 13i|^2f. 

(22) 1-010305+777-8989+6-235601+43-277652. 

(23) 2430-17258—84-2961. (24) 572-076 X -00328. 

(25) lll-26-r-*0075. 

(26) Eeduce 0237 of £2 13s. 7d. to pence and 
the decimal of a penny. 



\ 
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(27) Bedncd 2 lbs. 3 oz. 2 dwts. to grs. troy* 

(28) If 3 horses plough 4980 sq. yards in 2i days, 
how long wiU it take 7 horses to plough 87, 1 50 
sq. yards? 

(29) Find (by Prao.) price of 1280 articles, at 
£1 3s. 7d. per dozen. 

(30) At what rate per cent., simple interest, will 
£3125 amount to £3681 12b. 9fd. in 4 yrs. 9 
months ? 

(31) 2f+^+3|+9. (32) 12:j^-.10^. 
(33) UxSiXix4^. (34) 16^-12. 

(35) 2-987463+9-00101+64-305699+459-9987. 

(36) 421-32079— 289-643. 

(37) -6200796 X -10239. (38) • 3008096-1.4 1- 32, 
(39) What decimal of 2^ cwta. is lOJ- lb& ? 



PRELIMINARY PAPER. 
B 

Time, 2^ hour^, 

(1) Reduce 12 tons 3 qrs. 17 lbs. 4 oz. to ounoos, 

(2) If silver be 5s. 6d. an ounce, find the value 
of 8 oz. 6 dwts. 16 grs. 

(3) Find (by Prac.) the value of 13,840 articles, at 

16s. 9d. a score. 

(4) Find simple interest on £656 6». 8d., for 2^ 
months, at 7^ per cent, per annum. 

(5) l-Ni+H+S^V (6) 13^-8*. 
0) 3f X-H." (8) Vs-rlA. 

(9) 993+2-0624+ 0041 +23-7421. 

(10) 623-51414-600-2107328. 
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(11) 343-19x*0177. 

(12) 47-341»^j329-7 to three places. ' 

(13) Bednoe *025d of a mile to feet and the decimal 
of a foot. 

(14) In 6055 grs. how many lbs., oz., &o. P 

(15) A sack of potatoes weighs 178 lbs. If 6 such 
sacks cost £2 4s. 6d., find the cost of 44 lbs. 

(16) Pind (by Prac.) the price of 3 pecks, 1 ^al. 
3 qts. 1 pint, at £4 12s. per gallon. 

(17) Find the amoimt of £1500 for 3 years, at 
6^ per cent, per annnm, oomponnd interest 
(neglecting fractions of a penny). 

(18) 5i+|B+2+^H- (19) 17t^-12A- 

(2o)i^xiiT^. (21) m^v 

(22) 57-14+8842-29781+-000246+467. 

(23) 52-412— 37-8467219. (24) 6-5862x740. 

(25) 3-48223^-0047. 

(26) Express 42 lbs. as a decimal of a ton. 

(27) In 273y 856,03$sq. inches, howmany acres, &c.? 

(28) The rates of a railway train and a coach are 
as 7 to 2. If the former goes 42 miles an 
hour, how long will it take the latter to go 342 
miles? 

(29) Find (by Prac.) the price of 2 qrs. 14 lbs., at 
£5 16s. 8d. a ton. 

(30) At what rate per cent., simple interest, will 
£1250 amoimt to £1962 10s. in 6 years i 

(31) 7i+^+U+m' (32) 31,^5^20^. 
(33) 7fX7\Xf^Xl2. (34) 9JH-3. 

(85) •001234+1003-5687+1012-0763+99. 
(36) 100—09-0013. (37) -001357 Xl'OOOdl. 



4.8 ABITHMETZC. 

(38) Divide 99-766300 by 1-00134 to four places of 
decimals. 

(39) Give the value of 5-298 of 68. 8d. in pence and 
decimal fraction of a penny. 



PRELIMINARY PAPER. 



Tmef 2J hours. 

(1) Reduce 257,691 ounces to tons, &c. 

(2) If 5 lbs. of butter cost 8s. 1 Jd., find cost of 

213 lbs. -^ 

(3) Find (by Prac.) the dividend on £12,135 16s., 

at 13s. 4d. in the pound. 

(4) Find simple interest on £960 for 12 yrs., at 2^ 
'"^ ~pe:ft cent, per annum. "^ 

(^) 3A+A+lii+2i+j, (6) 9H^f 

(7) 5f X3^. (8) 7^^1^. 

(9) 8-0012+3-0546+789-0005+-000601, 

(10) 23-4-2-34. (11) 83-452 X 36-01. 

(12) 4-65-r812-3 to four places. 

(13) Express 4*238 lbs. as grs. (troy). 

(14) In 1 m. 7 fur. 10 pis., how many feet? 

(15) If either 5 oxen or 7 horses eat up the grass 
of a field in 87 days, in what time will 2 oxen 
and 3 horses eat up the same ? 

(16) Find (by Practice) the value of 2 tons 21 lbs., 
at £12 10s. per cwt. 

(17) Find the amount of £6500 in 4 years, at 3 
per cent., compound intereet (neglecting 
fractions of a penny). 
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(18) ♦+^+lTV+4i^+3M- (19) H-m^ 
(20) f X6iXiiX^. (21) i^-rHf 

(22) 153-5207+-00705+-2007063+63-7+-194. 

(23) 9-112— 7-2045. (24) 16-012 X 4-0016. 

(25) 17*637-7-84-2 to four places of decimals. 

(26) Beduce £4 9s. 3d. to guineas, and decimal 
fraction of a guinea^ 

(27) Beduce 3 lbs. 3 oz. 3 dwts. to grs. 

(28) If 2 men, worldng 6 hours a day, finish a 
certain work in 10 days, in how many days 
will 10 men, working 3 hours a day, get 
througlf'the same work? 

(29) Find (by Practice) cost of 1728 articles, at 
£3 17s. 6d. a dozen. 

(30) In what time will £369 17g, lOd. amount to 
£462 7s. 3^. at 2^ per cent, ^er annum, 
simple interest ? ^" " 

(31) At what rate per cent. wiU £3825 amount to 
£4972 10s. in 3 years? 

(32) 3i+4i+5i-|^V (33) -AX2Jx4XlOJ. 

(34) 4H-rllf 

(35) 16-005+4-0206+93-707+-004208+700-251. 

(36) 120^65—10-697. 

(37) 737-2363x0-6018. 

(38) l-006-r-061 to four places. 

(39) Express 41,391 seqi. as the decimalof 8 weeks. 



\ 
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HIGHER ABITHMETIO AND MEN- 
SURATION. 
D 

SUt Dfieemher 1875. Tlmef 3 hours. 

(1) How do you determine wlietlier a Tulgax 
fraction "will produce a terminating decimal ? Find 
the vulgar fraction which is e(jual to •434d 

8*4255^ 

(2) Extract the square root of 00005476 and the 
cube root of 2|fii. 

(3) In what time will £2,151 68. 8d. amount to 
£2,366 9s. 4d., at 2i per cent, per azmum, simple 
interest ? 

(4) Pind the compound interest on £2,080 for 3 
years, at 4 per oQnt per annum (neglecting fractions 
of a penny). 

(5) Find the present worth of £245? 12s. due 
9 months hence, the rate of interest being 8j> per 
cent. 

(6) A train starts with its full complement of 
passengers. At the first station it drops one-third 
of these, and takes in 96 more. At tAie next it 
drops one-half of the new total, and takes in 12 
more. On reaching the third statioa there arc 
found to be 248 left What number started i 

(7) Find by duodecimals the volume of water 
which will fill a tank of which the interior is 6 
feet long, 4 feet 7 inches wide, and 2 foet 4 J inches 
deejj. Express the answer in cubic feet and the 
fraction of a cubic foot; 
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(8) If a man, his wife, and child contume 36 
pounds of bread in 9 days, when bread is at 6d. 
the four pound loaf, how muoh bread a day would 
a family consisting of a man and wife and three 
children haye to restrict each member to so as not 
to exceed the same rate of expenditure when the 
four pound loaf cost 6d. ? In each case assume 
that the rate of consumption of a man, woman, and 
child are as 4, 3, and 2. 

(9) It appeared from a daily paper that the 
annual expenses of the Suez Canal might be 
estimated at about 17,800,000 francs, exdusive of 
10,000,000 of francs needed for the payment of 
the interest on the shares. Assuming that all the 
receipts over and above the sum of these amounts 
are to be divided as profits among the shareholders, 
the founders, and the Egyptian Government, the 
holder of shares taking 70 per cent., and each of 
the latter parties 15 per cent., what must the 
yearly receipts be in order that an English holder 
of 20 shares out of the 400,000 representing the 
whole stock, may receive £73 10s. as his proportion 
of the profits? (£1 = 25 francs). 

(10) The. specific gravities or relative weight of 
proof-spirit. and water may be taken as 923 and 
1000, disregarding temperature. From a gallon 
jar filled with proof*spirit a certain quantity is 
drawn, off and water added till the vessel is again 
full. The mixture is then found to have a specific 
gravity of 992, How much spirit has been 
abstracted? 
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(11) In what proportion miu^ wines of 15s., 
20s.y 26s., and 80s. a gallon respectively, be mixed, 
60|is to give a profit of 14^ per cent, on the cost 
^hen sold for 24s. a gallon ? 
*r^'(12) A person invests £6617 10s. in the three 
per cents, at 93^. He sells out when they have 
fallen to 91f , and invests the proceeds in Russian 
£lve per cents, at 98. What is the difference in 
^Inco me under the two investments ? Brokerage 
TsKBe reckoned at i per cent, on all the stock 
Bol^r bought. <.v, 

(13) The sides of a triangplar field are 58, 50, 
and 40 chains: find its area. 

(14) Pind the area of the largest ^circular plate 
that can be cut out of a square sheet of iron con- 
taining 25,281 inches. 

(15) The base of a rectangular prism is an 
equilateral triangle with a side of 7 inches, and 
its height is 24 inches : find its cubic contents. 
(V3=l-732). ^ 



ANSWERS. 

A. (1) 117,488 oz. (2) £21 17s. 6d. (3) £115 
4s.8J-d. (4)£22188.4id. (5)3^/^. (6) 2a|4. 
(7) S5. (8) Iff. (9) 1138-3579114. (10) 
161-300048. (11) 222-2927084. (12) 6»53. (13) 
•00885416. (14) 969 mis. 7 pis. 2 ft. 8 in. (15) 
£86 Is. WH' (16) £13 19s. 1 Jd. (17) £3106 17s. 
5d. (18) 17^/y. (19) 2i^f (20) i, (21) 
4^f (22) 828-422458. (23) 2345-87648.. (24) 
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1-87640928. (26) 14834-6. (26) 16^39. (27) 
13008 grs. (28) 18J days. (29) £12\l7s. 3Jd. 

(30) ^. (31) 15^^ (32) l\m. X33) 8|. 

(34) liH- (35) 536-292872. (36) 131-67779. 

(37) -063489950244. (38) -00728. (39) -0375. 
B. (1) 431,700 oz. (2) £2 6s. lOd. (3) 

£579 lis. (4) £10 5s. IJd. (5) 16^J. (6) 4fl-. 
(7)2J. (8)^. (9) lbl8-8086. (10) 123-3034072. ^,^ ^• 
(11) 4-304463. (12) '1435. (13) 133-584^^4* 
(14) 1 lb. 12 dwts. 7 grs. (15) Is. lOd. %(T6) 
£36 4s. ad. (17) £1811 18s. 6d. (18) 8^J. 

/^^(19)|J|| *(20)2|. (21) 9^. (22) 4366-437556. 

'^ (23) 14^652781. (24) 4873-7880. (26) 740-9. 
(26) -01875. (27) 43 ao. 2 rds. 25 p. 12 y. 3 ft. 
109 in. (28) 2^ ms.- (29) 3s. 7|d. (30) 9(. 

(31) 18^. (32) 104H. (33) 24ff. (34) 1^, 

(35) 2115-546234. (36) -9987. (37) -00136596977. 

(38) 99-6317. (39) 423-84. 

0. (1) 7 tons 3 cwts. 3 qrs. 5 lbs. 11 ozs. (2) 
£17 6s. IJd. (3) £8090 10s. 8d'. (4) £259 4s. 

(5) 7^. (6) 5^. ,(7) 18. (8) m- (9) 
800-056901. (10) 21-06. (11) 3005-10652. (12) 
•0057. (13) 24410-98 grs. (14) 10,065 ft. (l5) 
106 days. (16) £502 6s. 10 Jd. (17) £7315 16s. 2d. 
(18) 10^. (19711. (20) a. (21) ^. (22J 
217-6224563. (23) 1-9075. (24) 64-0736192. 
(25) -2095. (26) 4-25. (27) 18,792 grs. 
(28) 4 days. (29) £558. (30) 10. (31) 10. 

(32) 13|§J. (33) 7:jL. (34) S^%\. (35) 813-987803. 

(36) 109-353. (37) 443-30018719. (38) 16^4918. 

(39) -0228125.- 



V 
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ANSWERS. 



»• (1) ^T- (2) -0074 and 1^. (3) 4 years. 
(4) £259 14s. 4d. (5) £2394 14s. 9^||d. (6) 564. 
(7) 54^. (8) 1|4 lbs., H lbs., ^ lbs. (9) 
£3,212,000. (10) ^ galls. (11) 2, 2, 1, 1, or 5. 
9, 6, 1. (12) £100 2s. 6^%^jd. (13) 98 acres Ir. 
6 pis. 24 yds. 7-2 ft. (14) 137 sq. ft. 127*6974 sq. 
inches. (15) 509-208 cubic inches. 



In order to afiEbrd Candidates additional prao* 
tioe in Arithmetic, the following Papers — one of 
which the learner is recommended to work ©very 
morning*— have been specially prepared. 

I. 

Time— half an hour. 

[ You are recommended not to hole at the Answers until 
you have worked the whole Paper,'] 

1. Eeduce 7698547 drs. avoirdupois, to tons, 

cwts., &c. 

2. Add together 37^, 59^\, 13ff, and 9|ff 

3. Prom 39ff take 19-J^. 

4. Bring 11 seconds to the decimal of an hour. 

5. If 17 men earn £12 15s. in 4 days, working 7i 

hours a day, what sum should 28 men 
earn in 12 days, working 8^ hours per 
diem ? * . 
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6. Bossian 5 per cent, stock Lisued at 75 per 
cent, is now at H premium, and brokerage 
i per cent. ; how muca must a person 
invest in this stock to secure an income 
of £276 5s.? 

n. 

Time— lialf an Lour. 

[ Tou are recammmded not to hoi at the Amwers until 
l^ou have worked the tchole Paper,'] 

1. Beduce 777993 pints to quarters, and find (by 

Practice) the value ofthe result at £2 2s. 8d. 
per quarter. 

2. Add together 99-187, 9918-7, 9-91870, 991870, 

•099187. 3. Prom 110-235 take 59*0097. 

4. Find the value of if of £1 13s. 4d. -0275 of 

£8 6s. 8d.+-J^i of £2 Is. 8Jd. 

5. If 2 qrs. 22 lbs. of pork cost £1 14s. IJd., find 

the cost of 9 tons 9 cwt. 3 qrs. 27 lbs. 

6. If I invest in the 3 per cents, at 72, and on 

their rising to 80 sell out' and invest tho 
proceeds in a 4 per cent, stock at 96, thereby 
increasing my income £43 10s. ; find the 
sum at first invested. 

in. 

Time— half an hour. 

[ Tou are recommended not to looTc at the Answers until 
you have worked the whole Fap^."] 

1. Add -5- of 79 cwt. 3 qrs. 21 lbs. to -^ of 248 cwt. 
2 qrs. 8 lbs., and give the result in lbs. 
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■ 

2. A carpenter is paid 32s. a week, of 8 hours to 

the day ; lie remains idle on Monday, and 
only works 3 hours on Tuesday; find his 
wages for this week. 

3. Multiply 77-075 by 19-0603. 

4. Divide 6764-3 by 62-50. 

5. If 5 silver ornaments each weighing 12 ozs.^ 

cost 5s. 2d. an oz. for the silver, and 3s. 4d. 
an oz. for workmanship ; find the value of 
8 ornaments weighing 72 ozs. of same 
silver, the cost of the workmanship being 
doubled. 

6. The gross receipts of a railway company in a 

./Ortain year are apportioned as follows : — 
41 per cent, to pay the working expenses, 
56 per cent, to give the shareholders a 
dividend at the rate of 3^ per cent, on theii 
shares, and the remainder, £15,000, is 
reserved ; find the paid up capital of the 
company. 

lY. 

Vfmo— half an hour. 

[ Tou are reeimmended not to hoh at the Answere until 
you have worked the whole Paper.'] 

1. Add together £-875, 1-125 of 16s. 8d. and -8 

of 5s. 

2. Add together 19^V ^^^t and 517^^|^, and 

take the sum from 75-^. 

3. Divide £86 138. 4d. by -0)25. 
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4. Find the simple interest on £635 16s. 8d. for 

5 years, at 6|. per cent, per annam. 

5. The poles of a telegraph wire are 33 feet apart; 

if a railway passenger pass each in 2 
seconds, £nd the rate per hour at which the 
train is travelling. 

6. A person invests his capital in the 3 per cents. 

at 90, he seUs out at £96, and invests in 4 
per cent, railway shares at par, thereby 
increasing his income £350 per annum; find 
sum at first invested. 

V. 

Timo— half an hour. 

[^Yau are reeommmded not to look at the Atmcere until 
you have worked the whole Paper,'] 

1. Beduce 3 acres 1 rood 12 poles 3 yards to 

square inches. 

2. Prom '375 of 5s. 6d. take '385 of 5s. 2d. 

3. Find dividend on £37055 18s. 4d. at 78. 7id. in 

the pound. 

4. Find the cost of carpeting a room 25 feet long 

and 14 feet 6 inches wide, with carpet 2 feet 

6 inches wide, at 2s. lO^d per yard. 

6. Bring 675947 pints to quarters, and find (by 
Practice)thevalueof theresult at £1 17s. 4d. 
per quarter. 

6. How many pounds of tea at 2s. 8d. per pound 
must a grocer mix with 495 lbs. at 2s. 9d., 
BO that he may realize a profit of £10 per 
cent, on his outlay, by selling the whole at 
3s. a pound ? 
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[. Tau ON nefmmenied not to hoi at the Answers until 
you have worked the whole Faper.'] 

1. Reduce 579325 cubic inches to cubic yards. 

2. Beduce f| of 6s. 8d. to tlie decimal fraction of 

£50 
8. The difference between the discount on a celrtain 
sum due 3 months hence at 5 per cent, per 
annum, and the interest of same sum for 
same time is 4d. ; find the sum. 

4. If the shadow of a tree 30 feet 6 inches high be 

OIJ feet, what should be the height of a 
tree whose shadow is 59 feet ? 

5. A ditch is being dug at the rate of 81 feet per 

day by 54 men ; after 13 days' work 8 of 
fliem are replaced by boys, and the work 
goes on for 11 days more, at the end of 
which the whole length dug is 1889 feet j 
how much work per day do the boys do ? 

6. A man invests £1,638 in the 3 per cents, at 

91, and sells £1,600 stock when they have 
risen to 93J-, and the remainder when they 
have fallen to 85 ; how much does he gain 
or lose by the transaction ? 

7. Find the cube root of 1157S. 

8. By selling goods at £5 5s. 6d. per cwt., 5J per 

cent, is gained ; find how much per cent 
will be gained by selling them at 3s. 2d. 
per pound. 
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ANSWERS. 



I. — (1) 13 tone 8 cwts. 2 qrs. 7 oz. 8 drs. (2) 
121j.. (3) 19|f. (4) -00306. (5) £71 8s. (6) 
£4219 14s. 4^d. 

• 

n. — (1) 1519 qrs. 4 bus. 1 gallon, 1 pint; 
£3241 128. 9d. (2) 1001897-904887. (3) 61-2253. 
(4) £3 5s. 2Jd. (5) £465 9s. 6id. (6) £9396. 

in.— (1) 25535 lbs. (2) £1 8s. 4d. (3) 
14690726225. (4) 92-2288. (5) £42 12s. (6) 

JB8,000,000. 

IV.— (1) £3 Os. 3d. (2)7^. (8) £6933 69. 8d. 
(4) £211 18s. lOfd. (5) llj nules. (6) £37500. 

T.— (1) 20860416 incbes. (2) •88d. (3) 
£14127 9s. 5^. (4) £6 18s. ll^d. (5) £2464 
7s. 9|d. (6) £185flb8. 

VI.— (1) 12 c. yds. 11 ft. 445 in. (2) -003125. 
(3) 108. (4) 19 feet 8 inobes. (5) 7 feet a day. 
(6) £28 gain. (7) 10^. (8) 254|. 
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Given, 1877. 

Time, two and a half Hours. 

(1) In 234563 grs. troy, how many lbs., Act 

(2) If 21 cwt. of sugar cost £96 12s. what is the 
price of 70 lbs. % 

(3) Find (by Practice) dividend on £418 16s. at 
5s. lOd. in the £. 

(4) Find simple interest on £1715 Is. 8d. for ( 
yrs. at 3 per cent, per annum. 

(5) a + ii:+ 6ih + if. 

(6) 16i-14f. (7) it X 2A. 

(8) * -f- ii. 

(9) 34-9362 + -00063 + 43'2876 + 6432*92543. 

(10) 101-207359 -. 69 74352. 

(11) 763-15 X -0129. 

(12) 765-123-^12-56 to three places of decimals. 

(13) Eeduce 18s. 6f d. to the decimal of £4. 

(14) Eeduce 3 qrs. 2 bus. 1 peck 3 qts. to pints. 

(15) If a fourpenny loaf weighs 2 lbs. when 
wheat is 60s. a quarter, what will be the price of 
30 lbs. of bread when wheat is 408. a quarter 1 

(16) Find (by Practice) the cost of 12 cwt. 3 qrs. 
at 3^ lbs. at 48s. a cwt. 

(17) Find comp. interest on £3695 in 3 years at 
4| per cent, (neglecting fractions of a penny). 

(18) 2f +A + 8^ + «. (19) lA — i*. 
(20) 4§xf X l^x IJ. (21) 22f-f-16A. 

(22) 3-50621 + -00403 + 177-42 + 26-325 + 50735. 

(23) 40002-38-5601. (24) 34065 X 10-0063. 
(25) 56-277 -5--507. 
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(26) Kedace *0465 of a mile to yards. 

(27) Eedace 40 ac. 3 rds. 16 pis. to square feet. 

(28) If 12 men can build a wall 6 feet high and 
3 feet thick in 9 days, how many men should build 
^ne 5 feet high and 4 feet thick in 24 days 1 

(29) Find (by Practice) value of 90072 articles 
£2 17s. 6d. a dozen. 

(30) In what time will £3745 amount to 
£3932 §s. at 2^ per cent, per annum simple inte- 
rest 1 

(81) 3A+« + 4«+il. (32) «-«. 

(33) 10Jx2jXis*rX3A. (34) A-^9A. 

(35) 2*453 of a day+*055 of an hour, giving 
answer in minutes, and decimal of a minute. 

(36) From 6 furlongs take '036 of a mile, giving 
result in yardsand decimal fraction of a yard. 

(37) -006392 X -0015. (38) •01404-4--195. 
(39) Express -015 of a cubic yard in cubic 

inches, and decimal fraction of a cubic inch. 



ANSWERS. 
(1) 40 lbs. 8oz. 13dwts. llgrs. (2) £2 l7s. 6d. 
(3) ^122 3s. Od. (4) ;£257 6s. 3d. (5) 8^. (6) Vk- 
(7) li-a. (8) 2 A. (9) 6511-14976. (10) 31-463839. 
(11) 9-844635. (12) 60917. (13) '16953125. (14) 
1686 pints. (15) 3s. 4d. (16) £Z0 13s. 6d. (17) 
J4216 128. 2d. (18) 7^. (19) m, (20) 5f (21) 1^6-, 
(22) 212-32874. (23) 1-4419. (24) 340-8646095. (25) 
111. (26) 81-84 yds. (27) 1779426 sq. ft. (28)10 
men. (29) ^21579 15s. (30) 2 years. (31) 81^. (32) 
^. (33) I7i^. (34) ■^. (35) 3535-62 minutes. 
(36) 1256-64 yards. (37) '000009588. (38) '072. 
(39) 699*84 cubic, inches. 
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BNOLISH OOMPOSITION. 



DireotionB, 

In this exercise attention is to be paid to hand'* 
writing, orthography, punctuation, and style. 

The Essay should M not less than two folio 
pages. 

Subjects given to Candidates : 

I. A description of any county in the United 
Eangdom. II. Photography. III. The writings 
of one of the following: — ^Macaulay, De Foe, 
Thackeray, Sir W. Scott, Goldsmith. IV. Any 
Fable. V. Any Apophthegm. VI. Arctic Ex- 
pedition. Vn. Prince of Wales's Expedition to 
India. VIII. A description of any Ruin. IX. 
Dawn. X. '* The Child is Father to the Man." 
XI. Swimming. XII. Organization. XIII« 
Temperance. XTV. Cotton. XV. Athletic Sports. 
&c., &c. 

We have already spoken of handwriting and 
orthography. We shall now speak of punctua- 
tion. 



PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of marking the clauses 
and sentences of written language by points or 
stops which indicate the pauses required in order 
to convey the sense intended correctly. 

The following rules have been found extremely 
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usefuL They will be quite sufficient to ensure, 
where rightly applied, almost absolute ccwreetness. 
Let the student take up any carefullji-written book, 
mark its pauses, and see in every instance the 
rule given below with which they are in confor- 
mity. After a short time he will not only be able 
to punctuate with sufficient accuracy, but also to 
give the reason why he inserts each pause in its 
proper place. 

<^ The Oomma is used to separate those parts of 
a sentence which, though very closely connected 
in sense and construction, require a short pause 
between them." 

I. AU the simple members or claused of a 
compound sentence should be separated from each 
other by Commas, 

II. A simple sentence requires no pause except 
at the end. 

III. When a parenthetical, relatil# or ex- 
planatory clause is introduced into a simple sen- 
tence, a Oomma must be inserted both before and 
after it. 

IV. A Comma is often used to reader words more 
emphatic, to separate words occurring in pairs 
connected by a conjunction, to separate apposi- 
tional phrases, introductory words and phrases, 
and subordinate clauses, ftom the remaind^ of the 
sentence. 

The Semicolon divides a compound sentence 
into parts less closely connected than those sepa- 
rated by Commas. 
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I. A Semieohn is used to separate two clatises 
of a sentence, the first being complete in itself, and 
the second added as an inference, or to give some 
explanation. 

n. It is also used when a sentence contains an 
enumeration of several particulars. 

III. If a sentence consist of several members 
having a dependence][on each other, or on some 
common clause, and each forming a distinct pro- 
position, a Semicolon should separate them. 

The Colon maxks a more lengthened pause 
than a Semicolon. 

I. A Colon is inserted when a member of a sen- 
tence so complete that a full stop might be used, 
is followed by another containing some additional 
observation or illustration. 

II. When several Semicolons are used (under 
Bule m.), and the sense suspended until the last 
clause, a Colon should be used before this clause. 

m. A Colon should be inserted also when a 
quotation, or a speech, is formally introduced, un- 
less when the word ob or namely is prefixed, 

A Period is used when a sentence is complete 
both in sense and construction. 

A Note of Interrogation d?) is used wh^ a 

question is asked. 

A Dash ( — ) marks an abrupt turn coining; in a 
sentence. Many writers use this instead of a 
parenthesis. 

A Note of Exclamation (I) is used after ex- 
pressions of sudden emotion, terror, surprise, &c«. 
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and also after solemn or empliatio invocations, or 
addresses. 

A Parenthesis ( ) distinguishes some clause in 
the body of a sentence, which may be omitted 
without affecting either the sense or grammatical 
construction. 

The Apostrophe. Indeed many learners treat 
the insertion of an Apostrophe in its proper place 
as a matter of the utmost indifference, considering 
it one of those niceties which they may with safely 
overlook. As a confirmation of the carelessness 
with which the insertion of an Apostrophe is 
generally looked upon, it may be mentioned that 
in fifteen exercises lately examined only fouir wrote 
the Apostrophe correctly. Some fall into the more 
serious error of inserting an Apostrophe with every 
word ending with an «, and write such words as 
theirs, either their's or theirs' ; such words as 
goslings, either gosling's or goslings', and so on. 
This error must be carefully guarded against, and 
the Apostrophe only inserted to indicate or point 
out the ** possessive case." 

Rule. — In singular nouns always insert the 
Apostrophe before the « ; as, a man's house. In 
plural nouns when the plural form is a different 
word from that used in the singular, the Apostro- 
phe is also placed before the s ; as, men's hats. 
In every other case the Apostrophe is after the s 
of plural nouns ; as, angels' visits. We write, by 
established custom, for goodnessT sake, for con- 
science' sake, the witness's testimony, a shexiff*^ 
bailiff, two sheriffs' bailiffs, &c., &c. 



STYLE. 
Under this bead we are to point ont Bome of tbe 
sloat important qualities characteristic of good 
writing, and always found in it to a greater or less 
extent ; and also to explain and illustrate the de- 
fects and vices arising from the absence of these 
qualities, The most important general charaote- 
ristloB of a good style are the foUowing — per- 
spiouityi purity, conciseness, plainness, force, eu- 
phony or smoothness, and^gnity. The faults 
opposed to those are obscurity, barbarism, diffuse- 
ness, ezoessive ornament or ornateness, weakness 
or puerility, harshnesa or vulgarity. We shall 
take up these points in the order in which they 
have be^ mentioned, which may be regarded as 
the order of their importance. Certainly the first 
requisite of a good style, whether in writing or 
speaking, is perspiouiiy : and the greatest and most 
unpardonable fault in ^tyle, is that of ohcurity* It 
ts scarcely necessary to illustrate this. The chief 
object both of speaking and of writing is to be 
understood : if we fail in this particular, we had 
better have remained silent. If our language be 
not intelligible, it can hardly possess any other 
good quality ; but any such quality that it may 
have is entirely wasted. Who can tell whether 
you have expresspd yourself as briefly, as forcibly, 
or as plainly, as the nature of the matter in hand 
would pem^ifc, if he does notknow whatyouintended 
to say ? And who is likely to read through page 
afiar page of obsf)urities constantly in search af a 
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moaiung that ow only be disGovered by a most 
painftd ^ort, even if it be really wortb discoyeiv 
mg f The bful policy displayed in all kinds and 
degrees of obscurity of style is so evident, that one 
might expect the first efforts of every young writer 
directed towards the complete eradication of this 
fault &om his literary performances. Yet, such 
as far from being the case, laying aside those 
instances in which obscurity in style arisen £ixw 
simple ignorance, Inexperience, carelessness, or 
confusion of thought, we often find it permitted to 
disfigure the works of practised writers, which 
probably arises from the excessive attention paid 
to some other quality, supposed to be of e^usl, if 
not greater importance — some ** literary hobby* 
to which everything else is subordinated. Indeed) 
it would be easy to mention distinguished authors 
who have been systematic offenders in this ppiint, 
perhaps from a pedantic idea that obscurity 
renders their utterances more interesting, o^ iwr 
parts to them an air of importance. But though 
we may in some rare^cases pardon a great genius 
(a man who has something truly original to say) 
for his obsciuities or affectations, we cannot re- 
commend ordinary people to imitate him. Even 
in a great writer obscurity of every kind is a serious 
fault ; in a small one it is fatal. Obscurity arises 
from two causes, or two classe^ of causes, namely 
— confusion of thought, and confusion or ambiguity 
of language. Of course, either or both of these 
may exist in any particular instance : indeed one 
often produces or aggravates the other. 
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At present we shall only offer a few reiaairks on 
the two essentials of perspicuity, namely — ^pro- 
priety, and precision of language. It is possible to 
write an impure or un-idiomatic style, to be some- 
what too concise, or somewhat too diffuse ; to be 
extremely complex in construction, or extremely 
ornate, or bombastic in diction ; and yet to make 
one's meaning perfectly clear. But you cannot do 
this without propriety and precision in the use of 
language, without using such words as express 
your meaning fully and completely, but express 
nothing more. 

Propriety of diction is often confounded with 
purity. But the two things are quite distinct 
Purity of style consists in the use of such words 
and constructions as belong tO| or are consistent 
with the idiom of the language in which we write, 
to the exclusion of all others. But all this may 
be attended to without securing propriety of dic- 
tion, which consists in the selection of words most 
appropriate to those ideas which we intend to con- 
vey. These, of course, are in general the words 
which have been ** qpjproprtated " or set apart for 
the expression of the particular ideas, by the usage 
of good writers. It is plain that a person may 
avoid the use of all words and idioms that are not 
English, without using the right words to express 
his thoughts. It constantly happens, however, 
that many young persons who can write gramma- 
tically, and construct sentences with some skilli 
fail altogether in the attempt to choose the right 
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word to express a particular idea, or perhaps do 
not make any such attempt at all, and are not 
aware that the thing requires an effort. This 
is especially the case when the ideas to be ex- 
pressed lie out of the ordinary channel or course 
of thought which the writer has been accustomed 
to hear expressed in conversation ; or when he 
wishes to avoid colloquial language and does not 
know what to put in its place. 

It sometimes happens that a person who has 
perfectly clear and distinct ideas, is more or less 
incapable of expressing them in intelligible 
language, but either has really nothing to say, or 
at least never manages exactly to find out what 
it is he wishes to express. This latter fault is ia 
some respects worse than the former, and is gene- 
rally harder to get rid of ; but it is no part of ont 
present plan to enter into the consideration of it, 
or of the remedies for it. Indeed, to do so, 
would require a distinct treatise. Confusion, or 
indistinctness in thought is always an indication 
of mental poverty or want of cultivation of some 
kinder other. But the varieties of intellectual 
shortcomings and defects of education are in- 
numerable, and would open up a field too wide 
for us to enter on. It is enough to remind the 
learner that it is useless for him to attempt writing 
until he has something definite to say ; knows 
exactly what that something is, and has arranged 
his thoughts in such a way as to make them, each 
and ally as well as their connections, intelligible to 
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6tlier people. With regard to obBcnrity of 
language or expressions, properly bo called, v^e 
must observe in the first place, that various other 
faults of style may, in different cases, contribute 
to produce it. It may arise either from undue 
diffuseness, or excessive brevity. It may be 
occasioned by extreme complexity in the construc- 
tion of a sentence, or by simple impurity of diction. 
It is very often the residt of an improper colloca- 
tion of words or clauses. 

Poverty of Vocabulary, in a word, is one of the 
most common, as it is one of the most serious de- 
fects exhibited by novices in the art of composition. 
This, joined to ignorance of the exact meanings of 
many words with which they are familiar, will 
account for most of their violations of the rules of 
Piropriety. These faults can only be overcome by 
the careful study of standard authors. 

In a treatise like the present it is impossible to 
find space to pursue this subject further. Those 
who desire more information on this point we 
must refer to our treatise on English CMiposition 
$nd Essay- Writtny, in which Essay- Writing is dis- 
cussed in detail, and which contains numerous 
essays on a great variety of subjects. 



WORK. 

The student should sot apart a certain number 
of hours each day for regular and systematic work. 
It is not necessary to divide his time into half 
hours, and to change his subject every half hour 
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like a scliool-boy ; for often he will hardly have 
entered on a certain subject when his half hour has 
expired, and should he take up another subject, 
the time already spent at this one may, to a certain 
extent, be lost. When the mind is vigorous is the 
time to work : when the mind is sluggish pr in- 
active, work, as a rule, makes no lasting impres- 
sion, and a smart walk or some exhilsurating men- 
tal or bodily exercise will tend to bring the mental 
powers to their wonted activity. 

The learner should give attention to every sub- 
ject in the programme ; and if he cannot get a 
friend to read a dictation, he may substitute copy- 
ing, 43ay, an hour aday. Arithmetic generally rer 
quires longer tima: English composition, al>out 
two essays weekly. Should the student have ad- 
ditional time at command, he may read a work on 
history or some other useful subject, for the im- 
provement of his general education. 

Persons in country districts have often so few 
educational opportunities that the number of 
words they have at command to express their 
ideas on a subject is very limited. Such persons 
should pay particular attention to the meanings 
of words, and their proper application in soa- 
tences, before they attempt Essay- writing. 
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SEPARATE ADDITION. 
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8 
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9 
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ANSWBBS. 

£ 8, d, £ at d* 

(1) 7211600 19 11 (4) 6494409 4 10 

(2) 8266319 1 (5) 4809457 6 10 

(3) 9832390 16 6 (6) 7981218 8 1 
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SPECIMENS OF ESSAYS. 

In the usual excitement of an examination Ixall, 
few candidates can arrange their thoughts upon 
a subject with sufficient distinctness. We give 
the following essays of successful candidates, not 
because of their excellence, but to show what may 
fairly be expected from competitors. 



Given October 1875. 
ESSAY OP A SUOCBSSPUL CANDIDATE. 

The " visit of the Prince of Wales to India** 
will at once strike every one as an event of much 
importance to the future government of eur great 
Eastern dependency ; and it is a wonder that the 
ft>rmer statesmen of our country could not have 
ft^reseeti the benefits which it is so eminently 
calculated to confer, both on Itdia and England. 

The conquest of India is, perhaps, unparalleled 
in the annals of any age, or of any country^so 
complete, so gigantic, and so thoroughly advanta- 
geous to the conqueror. And if wb trace the 
history of its gradual conquest we will be more 
and more surprised at the difficulties which Eng- 
lishmen had to overcome, and which were, no 
doubt^ often aggravated by their own impatience 
andnd,pacity* They not only .struggled to obtain 
a fair and equable commerce with the nalivee, but 
when this was effected in some degree, they set up 
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goyernora, over&rew natire xvletB, and immtM 
and domineered over Bajajis wlio daimed deeoent 
from tlie mightieBt monarchs of antiqnitj. 

No conquest can be effected, or will be durable, 
without much bloodshed; and it may not be 
expected that India came into our possession with- 
out a violent struggle ; yet we can easily see how 
much blood and treasure might have been spared 
to England had she paid more attention to the 
affairs of India. The native predilections of India, 
in common with all Eastern nations, are essentially 
monarchical ; and in direct violation of all their 
iormet institutions an English governor was placed 
in authority over the most self-opinionated princes 
in the world.^ These w<^e some of the causes 
which led to the repeated risings against British 
power in India. 

The visit of the Brince of Wales to India will itt 
all probability have more effect on the native 
mind than an array of our vast armies marching 
in insolent parade through the country* It will 
show native princes that England respects their 
dignity, and native subjects that they may hence*- 
fbrth regard themselves as standing on an equality 
«dth Englishmen. 

Again, while the vast resotirces and varied pro- 
ductions of India are universally admitted, it is a 
common belief that these treasures are strongly 
guarded £rom foreign intrusion by a burning sun 
and a pestilential elimate ; but when it is known 
that one whose life id so preoious to the eaapite at 
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lavge 86^8 no danger in all tlii8 it will dissipate the 
delusive notion, and still farther enhance the value 
of this splendid possession. B — e. 



THE LIBERTY OP THE PRESS. 

[Time 2 hours.] 

One of the greatest (if not the greatest) charac^ 
teristics of the age in which we live is the libert]^ 
of speech at which the Press of this kingdom has 
arrived. Freedom of speech is the undeniable 
right of every Briton; and the Press has claimed 
for itself and obtained equal liberty of speaking, 
as it was once expressed, *' truth to the people in 
the hearing of the king, and to the king in the 
hearing of the people." The value of this liberty 
cannot be too highly estimated. Without it Eng- 
land could never have attained to the proud 
eminence she has. It serves to show the people 
their weakness — ^and often the weakness of the 
State— and by pointing out defects thus enables 
them to insist upon the adoption of such measures 
as will uphold our ancient prestige. Session after 
session we have befo|p us the debates on aU the 
great questions before Parliament — a vast dine- 
rence &om the times not far remote, in which only 
garbled and incomplete reports, very often one-* 
sided, could be had. 

It is rather curious to look back and observe . 
how the liberty of the'Press has advanced until it 
has become, if we may so use the term, the hand* 
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maiden of the liberty of tlie subject. It bas grown 
with our Constitution until it has become insepar- 
ably entwined with it ; and we cannot interfere with 
the one without endangering the other. 

Although we are advocates for the liberty of the 
Press, we would insist upon a strict censorship 
being held over it, in order to preserve it from 
running into extremes. In times of political 
excitement this censorship ought to be ever on the 
watch ; for then, the minds of the people being 
inflamed, a stray spark can do incalculable harm. 
By referring to past years in the history of Ireland, 
we have too many instances of the truth of this. 
We have seen how the minds^^and passions of the 
imhappy people have been worked upon by the 
teachings of some of those so-called national jour- 
nals — which no doubt have an object of their own 
in view in acting thus — until they are excited to 
such a degree, that acts of bloodshed and violence 
are the inevitable consequences, and the poor de- 
luded victims fall before the justly offended law. 
A strong hand should be held over such publica- 
tions ; it is the boimden duty of every Government 
to do so. We would also hold a strict hand over 
private animadversions; that is, remarks on private 
individuals tending to hurt or wound their feel- 
ings, or to injure their worldly prospects. The 
law deals with cases of this sort : and it is in the 
power of every one to defend himself from such 
cowardly attacks. 

Nothing can show with gi^ater effect the ad- 
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Tm^ages , of libMy to the Freaa iiiA a » glmee 
at the di^adyaiitagQ which must arlae from 
haying a servile or syoophaat oiie, In former 
times there were cases where the Fresa waa 
^iient 4uriog corrupt admiuistratioms — ^wheu it 
could uot apeak, or what was worse^ would not 
apeak*^UAtil the resouroes and the v^ry life<^ 
blood of tho eouutry had beau wasted away and 
Qousumedi We may well be thankful thai 
such times are gone, never more, we hope, to 
return. We now live under a mild and gracious 
Sovereign, guided by a wise and virtuous nuniatry, 
who are themselves guided by experience, aud 
know full well that if they wish to preserve the 
State, one of the most effectual ways is to cantinuc" 
intact the liberty of that great sentinel and moni> 
tor of the people— the Press. S, 
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THE LOSS OP HER MAJESTY'S SHIP 

"CAPTAIN.*' 

[Given 2StIi Feb. 1871. Time 2 hours.J 

No event since the death of the lamented Prince 
Consort has cast such a gloom over the whole o£ 
Great Britain as the loss of the '' Captain." The 
nation mourned and wept with the relatives and 
iriends of those whose graves were far away in the 
mighty deep; away where their friends would 
never have the conspl^tion of erecting memorials 
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erer them t— ibr ia the Bay of Biseaj they Uq 
buried bebeatli fathoms of the ocean's waters. 

'< The ^Captain' with all hands wentdown in the 
Bay of Biscay.'' Such were the brief but dread- 
ful tidings which flashed through the telegraph 
wireSf and which were read by all with sorrow : 
by the relatiyea of those who were lost, with that 
inteneto sorrow, and overwhelming grief, which 
Bome terrible loss alone can excite ; by the builders 
and designers of the vessel with awe and fear ; 
aad by the nation at large as the intelligence 
of any national calamity should be read-^with 
gipief and surprise at the mysterious ways of 
Providence. 

The ^^ Captain" wes one of the few vessels of the 
3^glisb Navy, built according to 1^ new inven* 
^ons« About 550 souls were on board when she 
sailed on her trial voyage ; on the voyage which 
was to decide if the turret ship, building was to be 
introduced into the English Navy. The builder9 
and the nation in general did not for a moment 
imagine that their pride, and the pride of the 
English Navy; was a doomed ship. They thought 
if hard pressed by a storm she would make abetter 
struggle than she did ; and never imagined that 
she would go down like a stone, in a squall. The 
laughing liundreds who in two short weeks after 
were widows, orphans, or friendless, did not dream 
that they gazed for the last time on those thfiy 
loved. 

Everything being ready, all embarked, and the 
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noble-looMng vessel steamed 'out of the harbout 
amidst the cheers and blessings of thousands. 
She was never to return, and the crew little 
thought that they gazed for the last time on the 
land of their birth. 

All went on smoothly and nothing occurred that 
could in any way indicate to the crew of fortune- 
hunters and pleasure-seekers the dreadful fate 
that awaited them. Every day pleasure and 
revelry became more and more their chief object. 

One night after the feasting and pleasures of the 
day were over, the Captain encountered a storm 
and made for the land in order to shelter his vessel 
In some friendly bay. She was in the bay of Bis- 
cay, nearing the coast of Spain, when a squall met 
her and threw her on her side. Then commenced 
a scene which no tongue can folly describe or pen 
narrate. All the crew were asleep when the 
shock awoke them : throwing on a few articles of 
dress they rushed to the deck in order to save 
themselves. There the scene was terrific and 
appalling. Wives clung to their husbands, and 
children to their parents.. Save us I Save us! 
was their universal cry. Life was dear now, life 
in any form, for they were not prepared to die. 
The thoughts of debauchery and revelry were all 
forgotten now ; and the great thoughts of eternity 
arose before their minds. Some were about to 
save themselves by means of the boats, and some 
by means of planks and spars, but there was no 
time for the launching of the boats, or jumping 
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overboard with the planks, for the ship suddenly 
capsized and went down bottom uppermost . All 
were now immersed in the water and their efforts 
to save themselves were redoubled. All was un- 
availing, for all went down save one who survived 
to tell the sad story of their fate A lamentable 
fate it was, and like the crew of the '* Royal 
George " they will be ever remembered by their 
fellow- countrymen. 

After the grief occasioned by the catastrophe 
was over several discussions arose as to the cause 
of the loss of the ship. Some bslj the cause of her 
going down was that she was built too high, 
and the weight of her decks made her unsteady. 
Be this as it may very few hnagined that it would 
be as it happened, tiiat is, that the " Captain'' 
would become a wreck. 

Some of our more feeling fellow-countrymen 
got up a fund for the relief of those whose sup- 
porters perished with the ^* Captain.'' The fund is 
now progressing favourably, and it is my earnest 
wish that it may continue to do so, in order that it 
may in some way assuage the grief of the poor 
su^erers ; for no one can tell the sorrow which is 
felt at the loss of a dear friend until he has had 
experience of it. Mc 
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0E(JAinZATI03Sr. 

Given January f 30/^, 1871* 

It would be scarcely possible for us to conceive 
a world uninfluenced by this most essential 
principle. It would be equally futile for us to 
attempt to describe the condition of a world so 
constituted. What imagination, what powers of 
description, would we need so as to en- 
able us to portray the almost indescribable 
confusion resulting from such a state of affairs. 
In the wide realms of nature we find everything 
created on a highlj^ and wonderfully organized 
plan ; far more perfect than any that man's in- 
ventive genius ever led him to produce. It is 
necessary that every body having many mem- 
bers should be in a high state of organization; so 
that each member be, to a certain extent, depen- 
dent on the other for support, and at the same 
time capable of independent action, whilst all 
should be so constituted as to work har- 
moniously together as a whole. Now such abody 
having many members, is the human form ; in its 
complex organs we have a wonderful instance of 
that truly perfectly organized system which per- 
vades the universe. Here, each member possesses 
the power of either acting by itself or of co-opera- 
ting with the others to act as if they formed but 
a single body. In the Army and Navy of any 
country a very high state of organization is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to secure their thorough 
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efficiency when called into active service. We 
may fairly say that the numerous and disastrous 
defeats sustained by the French armies have been 
caused, in no small degree, by their want of a 
thoroughly organized military system. On the 
other hand, there can be but little doubt that 
to their splendid system of military organization 
the Prussians, in a great measure, owe those 
brilliant and astounding victories which have had 
the effect of raising Prussia to the position of one 
of the first military powers in Europe, 
• Experience ever tells us how necessary it is that 
in our private or official life we should regulate, 
and, as far as possible, systematize our actions ; 
for we find that we can perform a much greater 
amount of work when it has been well and care • 
fully arranged beforehand, than if we observe but 
little system in the manner in which we go 
through it. 

In perusing the history of nations that have 
risen from comparatively obscure positions, we 
find that as they gradually rose they began to dis- 
cover the necessity for a well- organized system, 
without which they could never hope to retain 
that position gained for them by their perseve- 
rance. S. 

HORSB-RAOINa. 

Horse-racing, the practice of matching horses 
ridden by men against each other, is a national 
sport too well known to need any elaborate ex- 
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plantation. Suffice it to say that a certain route 
or course having been marked out, the jockeys 
use all their skm and knowledge in riding each 
to bring his horse in first. The first horse, of 
course, wins the race. According as the race is 
ridden, with or without fences or jumps, the run 
is called a " steeple-chase" or a " flat-race.'* 
From a very early period horse-racing has been 
a favourite sport amongst most nations, but 
especially with the English, whose passion for it 
has been cultivated to the highest extent ; and 
who are, therefore, such adepts, not only at ra- ' 
eing, but also in the act of breeding superior 
horses, as to be able to compete successfully with 
all the other racing nations. 

Why England, with all her boasted civilization 
and refinement, has remained so long the slave of 
this mania, must be a marvel to every thinking 
man. Almost the only argument that can be 
brought forward in its favour is, that it tends to 
keep up and improve the breed of horses. This 
is evidently absurd : for the breed of cattle, sheep, 
and pigs have been equally improved during the 
same period of time, and yet it was not found 
necessary to get up cow, sheep, and pig races ; and 
if the farmers have been induced to improve these, 
surely the same inducem^it woi^ also make them 
pay strict attention to horses. Having set aside 
this so called favourable argument, let us look 
for a moment at some of the pernicious effects of 
horse racing* Any om who has ever been at a 
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race, must unhesitatingly admit that human na- 
ture is here seen in all its most reyolting attitudes 
— men, women, and childrenlseem under fiendish 
influence: and swearing, drinking, fighting, 
gambling, thieving, and not unfrequently murder, 
are the unhappy results — all restraint seems to 
have vanished, and conscience to have become 
inaudible. The men and horses, too, engaged in 
the racing, are subjected to dangers and distresses 
which frequently terminate in death ; and those 
who speculate upon the results of the race fre- 
quently lose more than they can afford ; and are 
consequently driven to deeds of sin and shame ; 
the very idea of which, otherwise, would never 
have entered their brains. A melancholy instance 
of the pernicious effects of horse-racing has been 
presented to the public eye not long since, in the 
well-known case of the Duke of Newcastle, who, 
possessed of a colossal fortune, was, by his cursed 
propensity for gambling upon horse-races reduced 
to penury. Many additional instances could be 
mentioned of the utter destruction not only of 
individuals, but of whole families, from the reck- 
less folly of indulging in gambling, or of staking 
one's fortune on the result of a horse-race. 

We thus see that, both for time and eternity, 
horse-racing is most deleterious to the human 
race ; and we most earnestly pray that ere long 
the veil will be removed that has so long covered 
the eyes of most 'civilized nations ; that some 
other national pastime may be introduced, which, 
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WORDS. 



while it pennits the populace to indulge in harm- 
less amusement, wiU not subject them to temp- 
tations calculated to bring many to a melancholy 
and deplorable end. N. 



Words Likely to be Misspelled. 

{From the Civil JSeivice Sjpelling-BooJc,) 



accede 


caprice 


fa9ade 


adieu 


carcase or 


flaccid 


af&ight 


carcass 


foible 


allege 


atarrh 


gazette 


annals 


ceiling 


gnomon 


appal 


chagrin 


gymnast 


arraign 


chalice 


harangue 


assuage 


coerce 


harass 


balance 


conscience 


heinous 


bazaar 


contemn 


hideous 


benign 


courteous 


immense 


bilious 


cupboard 


intrigue 


bullion 


debtor 


judgment 


buoyant 


dipthong 


leisure 


buttress 


dispense 


limner 


cabbage 


douceur 


luscious 


calcine 


earnest 


malign 


campaign 


ellipse 


memoir 


camphor 


essence 


mitre 


cancel 


excel 


mortgage 



DIFFICULT WORDS, 
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abeyance 

accession 

achieving 

acreage 

apartment 

appetite 

aqueduct 

assassin 

attorneys 

battalion 

biassed 

capuchin 

cavalier 

chrysalis 

collision 

cuirassier 

demeanour 

dilemma' 

duellist 

eccentric 

ecstasy 

emaciate 

etiquette 

feasible 



abbreviate 

accelerate 

accessible 

accommodate 

accoutrements 

accumulate 

acidulate 

admissible 

affiliate 

affidavit 



fusilier 
garrison 

fenteelly 
eartiness 
horrible 
Huguenot 
hydrogen 
icicle 
illicit- 
imprecate 
incision 
initial 
inveigle 
Judaism 
labyrinth 
lassitude 
lieutenant 
liquefy 
logarithm 
luscious 
maintenance 
manoeuvre 
maritime 
massacre 

Polysyllables. 

allegory 

alleviate 

alliteration 

amanuensis 

ambassador 

ammunition 

anabaptist 

amphibious 

analagous 

annihilate 



moiety 

mortgage 

myrmidon 

nebulous 

nitrogen 

nucleus 

occurrence 

ocular 

omniscient 

osseous 

palatial 

paltriness 

parallax 

parricide 

pellucid 

perennial 

possession 

propagate 

putrefy 

quintessence 

raciness 

remissness 

secrecy 

tepefy 



anonymous 

antipathy 

apostasy 

apparatus 

appreciate 

assimilate 

belligerent 

benefited 

cadaverous 

cancellate 
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defhoult wobds. 



cauliflower 

centesimal 

chichaiieTy 

chiropodist 

coincidence 

commiserate 

congelation 

consuetude 

contumacious 

cylindrical 

delinquency 

desperation 

deleterious 

discernible 

disseminate 

eccentricity 

egregious 

eHgiole 

embarrassing 

encvclopedia 

entnusiasm 

ephemeral 



exaggerate 

tamery 

fascinate 

ferocity 

frag^^ 

gallinaceous 

gesticulation 

gymnasium 

herbaceous 

hieroglyphic 

illiterate 

illegible 

indelible 

indigenous 

inflarnTnation 

inoculate 

intestacy 

juvenescence 

laceration 

licentiate 

litigiously 



loquacity 

ma^sterial 

meridionsd 

millennium 

monasticism 

municipal 

novitiate 

octennial 

oscillation 

oviparous 

palliation 

peccadillo 

perihelion 

philantrophy 

planetary 

predecessor 

pusillanimous 

reconcilable 

reconnoitre 

reminiscence 

septennial 
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„ 99, line 18^ "water" " f 
,. 117, Une 2, ••Boohia" " S*^ 
„ 117, line 21, "aitio*' " Boothia. 
u 127, last line, "Lanno«^^ '5. v ?^**- 
„129,linel% " tJ^^"* -^^^^d be l^ocJmin. 
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Greograpliy, which treats ui ino 
divided into political governments, such as king- 
doms, empires and republics, with an account 
of the moral, political, and social condition of 
their inhabitants. 

Form. — ^The earth is nearly globular. It 
is flattened a little at the top and bottom, 
and bulged about the equator. The length of 
the shorter diameter, which is its axis, is 7,899 
miles, and the length of the equatorial diameter 
is 7,925 miles; the difference between these 
two diameters, viz., 26 miles, is called the 
earth's compression. 



ELEMENTAEY COMPETITIVE GEOGBAPHT. 



INTRODUCTION. 

I. — Greography is a description of the surface 
of the earth. It is usually considered under 
three heads : Mathematical Q-eography, 

which treats of the form, motions, and size of 
the earth, considered as a planet ; Physical 
Geography, which treats of the natural fea- 
tures of the earth's surface ; its mountains, 
plains, rivers, and lakes; its atmosphere, cli- 
mate, and natural productions ; and Political 
Geography, which treats of the earth 
divided into political governments, such as king- 
doms, empires and republics, with an account 
of the moral, political, and social condition of 
their inhabitants. 

Form. — ^The earth is nearly globular. It 
is flattened a little at the top and bottom, 
and bulged about the equator. The length of 
the shorter diameter, which is its axis, is 7,899 
miles, and the length of the equatorial diameter 
is 7,925 miles; the difference between these 
two diameters, viz., 26 miles, is called the 
earth's compression. 
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That the earth is round like a sphere or 
globe has been proved beyond, dispute, although 
when we look around on any part of its surface 
it appears to be flat, and to meet the sky at 
some distance from the place on which we 
stand. Perhaps the best and most convincing 
proof of the rotundity of the earth is derived 
from the well-known fact that persons have fre- 
quently sailed round it, and are going round it 
every day. The earth is so very large that the 
mountains, deep seas, hills, &c., are quite insig- 
nificant in comparison. 

The axis of the earth is an imaginary line 
passing through its centre from north to south. 
The extreme points or ends of the earth's axis 
are called the poles, 

II. — Eound the middle of the earth is the circle 
called the equator. Smaller circles, called paral- 
lels of latitude, are drawn round the globe 
parallel to the equator, to indicate the distance 
of places from that circle. 

A circle drawn through any place at right 
angles to the equator, is called the meridian of 
that place. Its distance is reckoned from the 
first meridian, which is supposed to pass through 
Greenwich. 

On a map of the world latitude is marked on 
the sides or circumferences of the hemispheres 
above and below the equator, longitude is 
marked on the equator ; but on maps of countries 
latitude is marked on the sides, and longitude 
at the top and bottom. 
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The followiDK -will clearly explain the divi- 
sion of the earth into zones, with their poBition 
and respective sizes ;— . 




Motions. — The sun, moon, and other hea- 
venly bodies appear to move daily from east to 
west. This appearance is caused by the earth's 
motion in a contrary direction, west to east. 
The earth has two motions, diurnal and annual. 
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The sensible horizon is the line which bounds 
our view by the apparent meeting of the earth 
and sky. 

The rational horizon is a similar circle of 
the heavens' vision, could we see half the globe, 
and, consequently, half the heavens. 

The point in the sky directly over the head of 
an observer is called his Zenith^ the opposite 
point is the Nadir. 

III. — ^The part of the earth between the Tropic 
of Cancer on the north, and the Tropic of 
Capricorn on Uie south is the Torrid zone, so 
called on account of the excessive heat that 
always prevails there. 

The parts of the earth between the tropics 
and the polar circles are the Temperatezone^, north 
and south, in which there is a moderate climate ; 
and the parts within the polar circles and round 
the poles, north and south, are the Frigid zones, 
where the most intense cold prevails almost 
continuously throughout the year. 

The parallels at 23|° from the N. and S. poles 
respectively are called the Polar Cirdea. 

If we suppose the entire surface of the earth 
divided into one hundred equal parts, the torrid 
zone contains forty, each of the temperate 
zones twenty-siz, and each of the frigid zones 
four of these parts. 

The diurnal motion is the turning of the 
earth on its axis from east to west, in 24 hours 
nearly. This motion is the cause of day and 
night. The half of the earth on which the sun 
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is abining has Aa,j, tbe other half night ; and, 
as the earth makes a complete revolution on its 
axis in 24 hours, day and night, taken together, 
form the same period of time. This will be 
eafiily understood from the following simple 
illuBtration : — 
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The sun appears to rise in the east in con- 
sequence of the rotation of the earth in the 
opposite direction, and, consequently, places 
towards the east will be the first exposed to his 
rays, and in the proportion of one hour to 
every 15°, the time at such places being in ad- 
vance of that at places towards the west. Time 
is earlier to the E., later to the W. When the 
sun is on the meridian of any place, or at his 
greatest altitude, it is twelve o'clock, noon, at 
that place. 

The annual motion of the earth is its revolu- 
tion round the sun in a period of about 365^ 
days ; and, as the quarter day is not counted, 
we must add a whole day every fourth year, 
which is called a leap yea -, and has 366 days. 

IV. — ^The Seasons. — The cause of the 
seasons is three-fold — 1st, the earth's annual 
motion round the sun; 2nd, the earth's axis 
makes with the plane of the orbit an angle of 
66^° j and 3rd, the axis always points to the 
same point in the heavens, or, in other words, 
moves parallel to itself. 

POSITION OF PLACES ON THE EARTH'S SURFACE. 

In order to give the exact position of places 
on the globe, geographers have introduced, as 
already stated, the terms latitude and longitude. 
It is evident that if we say a place lies 127 miles 
due N. of London, and 123 miles due W. of 
Liverpool it will be the point at which two 
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lines drawn in the direction indicated from the 
places named, cut each other, which we find is 
Louth in Lincolnshire. If we are told a 
place is 52** N. latitude and 1° W. longitude, we 
see at once it is Buckingham. In the same 
manner if we are told a place is about 5 3 J® 
N. latitude, and 6 J** W. longitude, we look at 
the side of a map, and find the parallel of 53^® 
as near as we can calculate from 50°, the 
parallel usually given, and the meridian of 6 J* 
W., which gives us the Irish capital, Dublin. 

It is evident the greatest latitude any place 
can have is 90°, and the greatest longitude 
is 180°. It is also plain that at the point the 
first meridian cuts the equator, there is neither 
latitude nor longitude. 

As the earth moves round or revolves on its 
axis before the sun with a uniform velocity in 
a period of 24 hours, and as the earth is a sphere, 
one half of it will be exposed to the sun's rays, 
and the other deprived of them in regular suc- 
cession ; that is 360°, being its entire circum- 
ference, it will move in one hour the twenty- 
fourth part of 360, or 15 degrees. 

V — As already said we reckon longitude from 
the Greenwich Observatory; in France and most 
other countries they reckon from their own 
principal observatory. A person who goes to 
St. Petersburg finds when it is only ten o'clock 
with his watch, which indicates London time, 
it is twelve o'clock by local time ; consequently, 
he is twice 15° = 30° E. of London : on the con- 
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trary, should he visit New York, he will find 
when his watch showing London time is five 
in the afternoon, the sun is over his meridian, 
that is, it is twelve o'clock in New York, which 
must be five times 15°= 75°, west longitude. 

VI. — ^We can generally find the number of 
miles from one place to another by taking the 
distance between them on a map, and applying 
it to the scale of the map. If there be no 
scale, then this distance applied to the equator, 
on a map of the world, to the side of the map 
of a particular country, gives the number of 
degrees of a great circle between them, and we 
can reduce these degrees to miles by multiply- 
ing by 69^, or to " knots," if we multiply by 
60. If two places be on the same meridian, we 
can tell their distance in degrees by adding 
their latitudes if both be on different sides of 
the equator^ or subtracting their latitudes if on 
the same side of it. These can be changed into 
miles by multiplying by 69A. If the places be 
on the same paxsdlel, the distance between them 
in degrees is found by adding their longitudes 
if of different kinds, or subtracting their longi- 
tudes if of the same kind. But as these de- 
grees become smaller and smaller as we proceed 
trom the equator towards the poles, they can 
only be reduced to miles by multiplying by the 
length of a degree of longitude on that particu- 
lar parallel of latitude, as found from such a 
table as the following :— 
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VJJ..--Iiengtli of a Degree of 


Longitud 




LATITUDE. 


MILES. 


LATITUDE. 


MILES. 







69* 


50 


44 




5 


68f 


63 


4H 




10 


68 


55 


39i 




15 


66i 


60 


34^ 




20 


65 


65 


29 




25 


62i 


70 


23i 




SO 


60 


75 


18 




35 


564 


80 


12 




40 


53 


85 


6 




45 48| 


90 
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As an easy illustration of the use of the above 
table, let us find how far the town of Louth is 
N. of London, and how far it is E. of Liverpool. 
On referring to our map, or the index to an 
atlas, we see Louth is about 53J° N. latitude ; 
and since London is 51^^ we have the differ- 
ence = H°, which multfplied by 69Tiy gives us 
127 m, very nearly. Again, since Liverpool is 
3° W. longitude, and Louth is on the first me- 
ridian, and the length of a degree of longitude 
at 53^^ N. or S. latitude is 41 m., we have the 
distance of Louth from Liverpool three times 
41 or 123 m. Again, since Dublin is 6J° W., 
and Liverpool is 3** W., we have the distance 
from Liverpool to Dublin three and one- third 
times 41, or 133| miles, and so on. 

G 
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VIII. — Definitions. — A continent is a large 
extent of land containing many countries. 

An island is entirely surrounded by water. An 
islet is a very small island usually uninhabited. 

A peninsula is surrounded on all sides by 
water except at one narrow neck, generally called 
an isthmus, with which it is connected to a con- 
tinent, or larger portion of land. 

A cape juts out into the sea ; when very small 
it is called Si point ; when elevated or mountainous 
it is called a, promontory.* 

An elevation or protuberance on the earth at 
least 1,000 feet above sea-level is called a moun- 
tarn. A volcano is a burning mountain ; though 
the distinction is not always observed, smaller 
elevations are called hills, 

A plain is a flat or level district of considera' 
ble extent. 

A table-land or plateau is an elevated plain 
with steep acclivities on every side. 

IX. — A plain is called a vaUey when it lies 
between two hills ; and a small valley is often 
called a vale. 

Steppes are extensive sterile plains in south 
Eussia, bordering on the Caspian Sea. 

The surface of the earth consists of land and 
water, in the proportion of three parts water to 
one part land ; and if we compare the north of 

* Various names are applied to headlands according 
to the shape they assume ; on the S. of England, some 
are caUed bills, as Portland bill, Selsey bill ; some are 
called mull or butl in the W. of Scotland, and so on. 
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the equator with the south of it, the proportion 
of land is as five to one. 

An ocean is the largest body of salt water. 

A sea is smaller, and usually confined or 
bounded by land. 

An archipelago is a sea studded with islands. 

A gulf runs some distance into the land. 

A bay has a wider opening, and generaUy 
does not penetrate so deeply into the land, but 
is usually navigable. 

A creek is a very small bay or inlet. 

A firth, frithy or estuary, is the widening of a 
river into the sea. 

X.— A channel is longer and wider than a 
strait. 

A strait connects two large bodies of water. 

Asoundis a shallow strait, usually separating 
an island from the mainland. 

A lake is entirely surrounded by water.* 

A lagoon is a kind of brackish lake. 

A river is a stream of fresh water. When one 
river flows into another it is called an affluent or 
tributary, A conffluent is a river joining another, 
after flowing some considerable distance in the 
same direction with that other. When a river 
flows through a rugged and hilly district of 
country, cascades, cataracts, and rapids are 
formed. 

A delta, so called from its triangular shape, 

* In Scotland it is often called a loch, in Ireland a 
lough, and in England a mere. 
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resemblm^ one of the letters in the Greek 
alphabet, is formed at the mouths of rivers. 

XI. — ^The Map of the World. — On stand- 
ing before the map of the world we see it is 
divided into two large circles, each containing 
one-half the globe. The map is drawn in this 
form to enable us to see the whole world at one 
view. The circle on the right includes what is 
called the Eastern Hemisphere, or Old World, 
which, though one continuous whole, consists of 
four great divisions, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Australia, with the oceans and islands by which 
they are surrounded. 

The Western Hemisphere includes the conti- 
nent of America, with the oceans, seas,* and 
islands by which it is surrounded. It is divided 
into two portions connected by the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

The whole extent of land may be taken at 
fifty- two millions of square miles. Europe con- 
tains three millions eight hundred thousand, or 
a little less than one-thirteenth of the whole ; 
Asia sixteen millions six hundred thousand, or 
very nearly one- third of the whole ; Africa eleven 
millions and a half, or a little less than oue- 
fourth of the whole ; Australia and the adjacent 
islands three and a half millions, or less than 
one-thirteenth of the whole ; and America six- 
teen millions, or nearly one-third of the whole. 

XII. — We perceive from the map that the 
form of the land differs in the two continents. 
In the Old World, the extension is chiefly from 
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east to west, while in the 'New it is from north 
to south. The chief moutitain chains, with a 
few breaks, follow the general direction. In the 
one case the great plain is north of the Moun- 
tain Eidge, in the other, though consisting of 
two separate plains, it is east of it. America 
differs from the Old World chiefly in the 
absence of sandy deserts, and in the admirable 
adaptation of its great system of rivers and 
lakes for communication with the interior of 
the continent. 

All the great divisions of the globe differ from 
one another in many important particulars. 
Europe, the smallest, is more broken up, and 
more deeply indented, with a longer coast line 
than the others,which, to a great extent, accounts 
for the less rigorous cold in winter, and less op- 
pressive heat in the summer. Its rivers, though 
not so long as those in the other continents, are 
much more convenient, and better suited for 
commercial purposes. Its inhabitants being more 
intelligent, more energetic, and better educated 
than those of the other divisions, have gradually 
spread, either by colonization or conquest over 
most of the globe. With an abundance of the 
more useful minerals, coal and iron, it has very 
little of the precious metals, gold and silver. 
Its plants are not so exuberant or so varied in 
foliage, nor has it such a variety of animal life 
as have the other great divisions of the earth. 

XIII. — Afiia, with three peninsulas in the 
/South, resembling tthe thpee of southern Europe, 
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has the most opposite extremes of heat and 
cold^ is possessed by a less energetic race, has. 
the highest monntain, the most extensive 
plateau, the largest islands adjoining its coasts, 
and is richer in tropical productions than any 
of the other divisions. It resembles America 
in size, and, to a certain extent, in climate. 
It differs from Africa in its general outline, 
and, irith the exception of Arabia, which has a 
striking resemblance to the African continent, 
is much better watered. It possesses govern- 
ments of the most diametrically opposite 
character, some parts of it still retaining 
the ancient patriarchal form, others the most 
absolute despotism ; while others, though abso- 
lute in form, are limited in the exercise of their 
governmental functions, either by the customs 
or traditions of the country. 

XIV. — ^Africa, with sandy deserts and 
scorching heat, resembles South America only 
in general outline and the fewness of the islands 
around its coast; has few bays or openings of 
any kind, and much of it still remains unex- 
plored. While South America is well watered 
and abounds in grassy plains, Africa has few large 
rivers ; also their productions differ materially. 
Both continents project towards the east, and 
have a bending or indentation towards the west. 
The heated winds, which sweep over the great 
deserts of Africa, increase the temperature of 
southern Europe. It is the most backward 
division of the globe in civilization, and the 
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least interestiog as regards the progress of the 
human family. 

Xy. — A-mft-Hnfl. extends in the meridional 
direction from N. to S., has every variety 
of climate, and most luxuriant productions.^ 
Its great mountain chains are not at the centre 
of the land but near the coast ; instead of run- 
ning parallel to the equator, like most of those 
of the old world, they take a direction almost 
N. and S.; and its rivers follow the general 
law, that those flowing eastward are much longer 
than those flowing westward. Young and ener- 
getic, its immense republic is making rapid strides 
in modern scientific research, and extending its 
influence far and wide. Unlike Europe, it has 
its islands and openings much more on the 
eastern than on its western side. It is strikingly 
the land of earthquakes and active volcanoes ; 
and its mountains, rivers, lakes, plains and 
forests are all of colossal dimensions. In no 
other part of the world have we such a system 
of fresh water lakes. 

Australia, an island a little smaller than 
Europe, is very compact, with only a few wide 
bays ; rich in the precious metals, it is becoming 
very quickly inhabited by the immigrants, who 
flock thither in search of them. The peculiarities 
of its animals and vegetables are well known. 
It has very few rivers, most of its surplus waters 
being carried off by evaporation ; in this parti- 
cular, and also in that of its interior being for 
the most part unexplored, it resembles A&ica« 
Its rain fall is smaU^ its droughts frequent. 
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XVI. — ^The water on the siirface of the globe 
consits also of five great divisions. The Pa- 
cific, has an area of 70 millions of square 
miles, is 10,300 iniles by 7,200, and was so named 
from the erroneous supposition that it was 
almost free from storms. It is quite open to 
the south, but almost closed to the north, where 
a narrow strait forms an entrance to the Arctic 
Ocean. The bottom of the Atlantic consists 
of two valleys and a central ridge. It has a 
breadth of 3,600 miles at its widest part, and 
800 miles at its narrowest (from Norway to 
Greenland), and an area of 25 millions of square 
miles. It is open at the south, but partially 
closed by islands towards the north. It drains 
an area of 19 millions of square miles, while 
the Pacific scarcely drains 8 J millions. 

The Indian Ocean lies north of a line 
drawn from the Cape of Good Hope to the south 
of Tasmania. 

The Arctic Ocean is round the north pole. 
It is much smaller than any of the others, and so 
far as we know nearly covered with ice, and 
almost shut in by the great continents. The 
Antarctic Ocean lies south of a line from 
the south of New Zealand to Cape Horn, thence 
to the Cape of Good Hope, by Tasmania to New 
(g eaknd. 

3LV ll.— MoTMrtains*— -In iftie greiift con- 
tinent, a line of continuous mountains 'nmy 'be 
^traced from tiie north west of ^ain almost to 
Behring Strait, including the Pyrenees, Alps, 
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with their continnation in the Balkhan, Taurus, 
Hindoo Koosh, Altai, and Stonovoi ranges; 
while in America, the Eocky Mountains and 
Andes, with a short break, extend through the 
whole Continent. Many oflFshoots and but- 
tresses may be traced in both continents. 

The shape of a country seems often to depend 
on, or follow, the direction of its chief moun- 
tain chains. Italy is a remarkable example ; 
Scandinavia, as traversed by the Dofrefield 
Mountains ; Madagascar, Cuba, and Jamaica, 
among islands, are also ^camples of this rule. 

Volcanoes. — Of all the phenomena which 
mountains present, certainly the most remark- 
able are volcanoes, or burning mountains. Four 
of these are found in Europe : Vesuvius, Etna, 
Hekla, and Stroniboli. Most volcanoes are 
situated near the sea, and some are under its 
waters, as is proved by islands and rocks rising 
in its bosom after earthquakes. The remains of 
several extinct volcanoes are found in many 
countries, particularly in France and Ehine 
Prussia. 

XVIII. — Hills.— In a small area, eleva- 
tions which, in *a continent would be termed 
hills, are called ^mountains. Another distin- 
gus&hing feature between hills and mountains 
is that the former are usually isolated, whereas 
the latter occur in. chains or groups, as already 
stated. In England, however, the hills, such 
as the N. and S. Downs 'and the £!. .Anglian 
heights, run a consitierable distaiice* 
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Plateaux.* — ^These include all table lands 
or elevated plains, although many of them, bear 
no resemblance to the table-like form. 

The most remarkable tableland in the world 
is in central Asia, including Thibet (15,000 ft. 
above sea level), and the desert of Gobi. The 
plateau of Mexico is 7,000 feet high, and 
that of Quito, in S. America, still higher. The 
tableland of Spain exceeds 2,000 feet in height. 

XIX. — Plains or Lowlands. — In 
Eussia an extended plain stretches from the 
Arctic Ocean to the Black and Caspian Seas. 
Crossing the Uralian Mountains we come to 
another plain of greater extent, sloping to the 
Arctic Ocean. The Great Desert of Africa is 
another plain, for the most part of moving sand, 
on which rain seldom falls. North America 
contains vast savannahs, or plains, in the valley 
of the Mississippi to the east of the Eocky 
Mountains ; in other parts jprairies, or natural 
meadows, alternating with forests. In South 
America the plains are called, towards the 
Orinoco, llanos ; in the centre near the Amazon 
they are called selvas, or forests; and further 
Bouth, pamj)as. The Kussian Steppes are barren 
plains near the mouths of the Dnieper, Don, 
and Volga, those east of the latterbeing termed 
Lower Steppes. In Europe the plain of Hungary 
is second to that of Russia. 



* Professor Ansted liiniis the term pkAeau to an eie- 
vation at leart 600 feet in height 
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XX. — Springs rise from sheets of water 
stored underground ; and as water will "rise to 
its level," if the reservoir be in a hill the spring 
on the lower ground will gush up as a fountain : 
on the other hand, if the source of the supply 
be deep below, the water must b^ brought up 
by a pump or bucket. 

These internal Bupplies are formed by rainwater or 
melted snow entering the earth through fissures, or 
through the soil, till it meets with a stratum through 
which it cannot penetrate, such as clay ; it then rises till 
it finds an opening, through which it runs out as a spring. 

XXI. — EiVERS form the natural drainage of 
the land, and return to the sea the surplus 
waters circulating between the ocean, air, and 
dry land. Besides this, rivers fill many and 
important oftlces. They enrich the plains at 
the expense of the mountains, collect nourish- 
ment for plants, carry food to the sea for its 
inhabitants, and constitute in most cases an 
easy means of transit. Kiver water contains 
large quantities of lime, held in solution, from 
which sea animals build shells and coral islands. 
The highland between the sources of rivers 
flowing in different directions, is called a water- 
shedy and the extent of the country drained by 
a river, and its feeders is its basin. 

In Europe the longest river is the Volga, in 
Africa the Nile, in Asia the Yang-tse-Kiang, in 
S. America the Amazon, in N. America the 
Mississippi, in Australia the Murray. 

Many rivers overflow their banks, more espeoially in 
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"the iiQTrid^oa^, alter the wetjseftsoa *ar the melting of 
the SQOW. Thi4, by a deposit of mud along the valleys 
through which rthey flow, causes great fertility. The 
rate at which a river flows depends on the declivity of 
the country, the volume and depth of water carried 
down, and the windings in its course. 

XXII. — Lakes are described under four 
heads : — 

If several springs and small streams of water 
fill up a cavity or basin, and evaporation is not 
sufficient to dispose of the whole supply, the 
waters will form for themselves a channel and 
issue forth as a river. Such is the origin of the 
Mississippi, flowing from Lake Itasca, of the 
Volga, which flows from Lake Teruofi*, of the 
Oxus, rising in Lake Victoria in Thibet, and 
of the Nile, issuing from Lake Victoria Nyanza. 

Another class of lakes consists of those which 
occur in the course of a river, as the Sea of 
Galilee along the Jordan, the Albert Nyanza 
along the NHe, Allen, Kee and Derg in the line 
of the Shannon. The waters of both these 
kinds of lakes is always fresh. 

A third class consists of lakes which have 
streams running into them and have no outlet 
visible, such as the Dead Sea. These are for 
tjie moat part salt. The puror parts of the 
Tvater are taken 'off by evaporation, or sink into 
porous beds in their bottom. 

Lakes which have no visible outlet, or ap- 
parently no water flowing into them, are supplied 
\>j springs from below, which compensate for 
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the water lost by evaporation. These are sup- 
posed to be craters of extinct volcanoes : lake 
Albano, near Eome, is a prominent example. 

Lakes are always most numerous in moun- 
tainous countries, while Lagoons are usually 
found on flat coasts in tropical climes. 

XXIII»— The Ocean has been computed 
to have an average depth of two and a half 
miles, and to weigh 309 of our atmospheres. 
The sea, by its currents, winds, and rainfall, 
moderates the cold of the frozen and the heat 
of the torrid zone. It is the treasure-house 
of the rains and rivers, and the great thorough- 
fare between distant nations. The action of 
the waves breaking rocks to pieces, and forming 
sand for future use in the production of land 
in other plaxies, is daUy going on around our 
coasts, with ceaseless activity. In distant seas 
its insects are building up islands — ^future habi- 
tations for man and beast. 

The G-Tilf Stream is the most remark- 
able of the permanent ocean currents. It 
is an oceanic river, carrying warm water into 
higher latitudes, and in connection with it are 
other currents carrying back its waters, chilled by 
the frosts and ice of the Arctic Sea. It origin- 
ates on the African coast, and flows almost 
directly W. with a breadth of 360 miles, and 
enters the Caribbean Sea ; increasing in tem- 
perature under a tropical sun it sweeps 
through the Gulf of Mexico, out of which it 
issues an impetuous stream of hot water 600 
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feet deep, at the rate of some 80 miles a day. 
It proceeds northwards along the American 
coast) with an increasing breadth, until, deflected 
to the west by the banks of Newfoundland, it 
recrosses the Atlantic, one branch going up 
between Great Britain and Iceland, While the 
main stream proceeds S.by the Azores and Spain. 

By this current the west side of Europe, and 
especially Ireland, Cornwall, and the Hebrides 
receive warmth and moisture. A cold current 
comes S. from the N. pole, beneath the Gulf 
Stream, which carries icebergs along with it. 

In the Pacific Ocean there is also a great cur- 
rent running W. from the bay of Panama, right 
across to the Philippine Isles, and, proceeding 
N., returns along the W. coast of N. America. 

A current starts from the bay of Bengal, and, 
running past Ceylon, passes the Seychelles, 
and runs between Mozambique and Mada- 
gascar to the neighbourhood of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

XXIV.— The Tides are caused by the 
attraction of the sun and moon. They occur 
twice each day, or, more strictly speaking, 
twice every twenty-four hours and fifty minutes. 
When the tidal wave is out at sea, the waters 
recede from our shores, and it is ebb tide, or 
low water. As this wave strikes the coast when 
following the moon in her course, it is called 
jflood tide, or high water. There is another tidal 
wave at the same time on the opposite side of 
the earth. At full and at new moon the tide 
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is highest, and is termed spring tide ; neap tide 
occurs at her quarters. 

At firistol it often rises higher than 40 feet, 
at Chepstow 50, in the English Channel 12^ 
feet, and in the bay of Fundy, Nova Scotia, 70 
feet. When against the current of a river, as 
the Ganges, or of one opening into a funnel- 
shaped channel, as the Bristol, a great wave 
rolls violently and suddenly, it is caUed a Bore; 
and this rises 180 feet in the Maranon. 

Sometimes, on the west coast of Ireland, and on the 
Cornish coast, when the air is calm, the sea rolls in 
great waves. This is called a ground swell, and is the 
effect of a storm raging out in the Atlantic manv miles 
distant. According k> the direction in which it is 
heard, a storm is predicted, or fine weather expected. 
This ground swell is also felt on other coasts open to 
the direct waves of the ocean. 

XXV.— The Atmosphere is the " aerial 
ocean " which surrounds the earth on all sides, 
and at whose bottom we live. It is about 50 
miles in height, and has the same weight as an 
ocean of water would have of the same surface, 
and 32 feet deep. 

The temperature of the atmosphere diminishes as we 
ascend, and this diminution is consequent on its in- 
creased rarity. In the lower regions of the air, the 
decrease of heat is one degree for 300 feet of ascent ; 
and, consequently, the tops of mountains, even at the 
equator, are always covered with snow. 

The ATMOSPHERE reflects light coming from 
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the son. If it were not so, total darkness would 
surround us, except where the sun is actually 
shining* Twilight is due to the refraction of 
rays of light in passing through the atmosphere. 
The air conducts sound in every direction at 
the rate of 1,142 feet per second. The 
atmosphere moderates temperature, by the 
interchange of air between polar and equa- 
torial regions, attended by the condensation of 
vapour. .Had we no atmosphere, we should 
have no twilight, and instead of the gradual 
transition in the evening from light to total 
darkness, and in the morning from darkness to 
daylight, we should be subject twice a day to 
the sudden rebound from darkness to sunlight, 
and vice versa.. When the sun is not more than 
18° below the horizon, his rays, striking into 
the higher regions of the atmosphere, and being 
by the clouds and vapours suspended in it are re- 
flected to the earth, causing twilight, which 
varies in duration according to the season of the 
year, the latitude of the place, Jiud the state of 
the atmosphere. 

XXVI. — Around the middle of the earth, on 
account of the sun being always vertical, or 
nearly so, the air becomes heated and ascends, 
while the cool air from the colder parts of the 
earth, north and south, rushes in to supply its 
place, and gives rise to the most constant and 
regular WINDS on the surface of the globe, called 
trade windSfSO named from their being so favour- 
able to commerce. These extend about 30"" 
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nortH and south of the equator; on the north of 
the equator their direction, which is greatly 
influenced by the rotation of the earth on its 
axis, is from the north-east, and on the south 
of the equator from the south-east. Of course, 
the force and direction of these winds are very 
much affected by local causes, such as the inter- 
vention of high mountains, and changes in 
the amount of atmospheric pressure. Their course 
is most permanent and regular in large open seas. 
The monsoons are to a certain extent modifica- 
tions of the trade winds found in the Indian 
Ocean ; and they shift their direction every six 
months, according to the position of the sun. 

The chief cause of local changes in the direc- 
tion of the wind is change of temperature. 
Heat produces expansion of air, which rises and 
as it were, overflows to a place of greater cold- 
ness, while the cooler air rushes in from all 
sides to take its place. In the torrid zone a 
large portion of vapour is drawn into the air 
from the sea, and more comes with air cur- 
rents from different places; and as vapour is 
lighter than common air, it rises, expands, and 
is often condensed into clouds and rain : hence 
the great rainfall here when the sun is vertical. 

TfXVII.— Sea breezes occur in hot cli- 
mates : the land during the day becomes more 
heated than the sea, and a current sets in from 
the water towards the shore. After sunset the 
land cools more rapidly than the water, and a 
land breeze continues daring the night. 

H 
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Hain is caused by an accumulation of watery 
vapour in the atmospliere, in consequence of a 
lowering of the. temperature* The aqueous 
vapour when frozen in its passage downwards 
through a very cold stratum of air, becomes kaU 
or sleet. 

The Hainfall is now pretty accurately 
recorded. In mountainous or forest regioDB it 
is greater, while in places in the interior of a 
country far from hills it is smaller than one 
might expect. Cumberland, Cornwall, and the 
West Coast of Ireland hare a considerable rain- 
fall. The ramfall varies a little from year to 
year. It is at the fcyllowing places: — 



Place. 


Country. 


BainfaU. 


London 


Englaod 


21 inches 


Paris 


France . 


21 ., 


Madras 


IijLdia . 


48 „ 


Bombay 


if • • 


71 ,. 


Canton 


Chvm . 


78 „ 


Vera Cruz . 


Mexico ., 


183 „ 


Oporto 


Portugal 


64 „ 


San Francisco 


California. 


21 „ 


New Orleans 


Alabama 


52 „ 


Stye . 


Cnmberland 


198 „ 



Bainless regions are found in both hemi- 
spheres. In l^e eastern Hk&y extend in a wide 
l)elt across the widest -paxt. of Africa^ eastward 
by the Isthmus of Suez;^ over tiie Bed Sea and 
Arabia, and, though not continuously, over 
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Persia and Gabool, t^mioatiBg ia the great 
desert of Gobi. 

In the New World, the rainkss belt extends 
K and S. through a part of GhiU and Fern, 
and, with an interruption at the Isthmus of 
Panam a, th rough California and Mexico. 

XXVin.— Olimate.— The climate of a 
place is its prevailing weather, or the usual de- 
gree of warmth and moisture at that place, dis- 
tinguished by the terms cold, wet, salubrious, 
equable, extreme. 

The proximate causes of differences of climate 
are the heat of the sun, the proximity of the 
sea, elevation above sea level, the prevailing 
winds, the position of mountain ranges, currents 
of the ocean and in the sitmosphere, aspect and 
nature of the soiL 

Isothermal {equal heat) Hues have been drawn 
round the globe to maik the avecage annual 
temperature, but on sudi lines an exiteme 
climate may correspond with an squMa one. 

Places near large bodies of water have a more 
equable climate than places in the interior of 
continents in the same ktttudea ireland has 
a higher winter ttsmpeisture than any part of 
Great Britain, with the exoeptioa of a veoy 
«nall district in CocnwidL 

The mean. temp<»atiire of Ire£%nd in January 
reaches round Cork and Kerry to 42^ ; en the 
eastern and central diatiicts of Engiand to the 
Thames it is but ^7^ Hence,, the wifttar 
climate of the ianoBt district- is higher by ft^ 
tfaaa that of tiker east iMuik centre of Engknd, 
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the shallow German Ocean having little in- 
fluence on the latter. Again, London has a 
winter temperature of nearly eight degrees 
higher than Vienna, which is three degrees 
south of it| but in a continental position. 

XXIX. — ^The snow line, that is the height 
above or on the surface of the earth that marks 
the freezing point, is higher on the side of 
mountains looking towards the equator than on 
the opposite side ; but on the Himalaya moun- 
tains the higher snow line is northwards, in 
consequence of the radiation of heat from the 
central plateau of Asia melting the snow to a 
greater height than the direct rays of the sun. 

Siberia, which slopes towards the north pole, 
being turned away from the sun's rays, is a strik- 
ing instance of climatic influence through aspect. 
The coldest portion of the globe is here about 
SO"" N. latitude, and at 95"" E. longitude. It is said 
to have a mean temperature of 1° Fahrenheit. 
There is another point in North America about 
the same parallel, 80% and 1 00** W. long., which is 
said by some to have even a lower temperature. 
These points are denominated poles of cold. 

XXX.— The mariner's compass, so 
useful to seamen, is formed of a needle or a 
small piece of steel magnetized, and balanced 
on a pivot. Its N. end points at Greenwich 
24^ W. of the true north. This deviation from 
the actual north is called the variatwn of the 
needle. Now, as the needle always points in 
the same direction^ it is invaluable to sailors, as 
t is an unexiiag guide of their vessel's conise 
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by night and by day. The north magnetic pole 
is on the W. of fioohia Peninsnla in K America, 
and was found out in 1831. The place was 
visited in 1859 by M'Clintock^ the discoverer of 
the North- West Passage.* 

XXXI. — ^Baron Yon Humboldt divides the 
globe into eight vegetable zones. 

1. Equatorial^ or region of the palm and 
bananas, extending about 15® on each side of 
the equator. 

2. The tropical zone, or region of tree-ferns 
jnd figs, from 15° to the tropics. 

3. The sub'tropicat zone, or region of laurels 
and myrtles, from the tropics, to 34**. 

4. The wa/rm temperate zone, or region of ever- 
green trees, from 34® to 45®. 

5. The cold temperate zone, or region of 
dicidaous trees, from 45® to 58®. 

6. The sub-arctic zone^ or region of pines, from 
58® to the arctic circle. 

7. The artic zone, or region of andromedas and 
alpine rhododendrons, from the arctic circle to 
72*" North and South Latitude. 

8. The polar zone, or region of alpine plants, 
gentians, ranunculus, etc. ; also lichens, mosses, 
from 72® to the utmost limit of vegetation. 

Similar changes of vegetation are found in 
ascending from the base of some mountains to 
their summits, such as the AndeS| the peak of 
Teneriffe, and Mount Etna. 

* It is now established that there are four magnetio 
poles ; and the periodic variation of magnetic force is 
chiefly dae to electrical currents near the earth's 
surface. 
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BUBOPB. 

I. — ^Hurope, extends from Cape Nordiyn 
in Norway to Cape Matapan in Greece, 2,400 
miles ; and from Cape St. Vincent in Portugal 
to the mouth of the Kara Eiver in the 
N.E., 3,400 miles. Its population is 309 
millions. Irrespective of islands, it lies be- 
tween the narallels of 80^ 1' .»?<! 71* 6' N. 
latitude, and between the meridians of 9 J W. 
and 68| K longitude. It is bounded on the N. 
by the Arctic Ocean; on the W. by the Atlantic 
Ocean; on the S. by the Mediterranean Sea, 
the Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, Sea of Azof, 
and the Caucasian Mountains; on the E. by 
Asia, from which it is separated by the Ural 
Mountains, Ural Eirer, and Caspian Sea. 

11. — ^Tabular View of the European States. 

States. Area. Population. Capital. 

British Isles (*). 122,000 33,450,108 London. 

France (r.) . 211,850 36,250,000 Paris. 

Spain (k) . 182,760 16,550,000 Madrid. 

Portugal (^.) . 36,510 4,2So,000 Lisbon. 

Italy (k.), . . 114,500 27,500,000 Rome. 

Greece {k.), . 19,950 1,457,600 Athens. 

Turkey (e.) . 203,630 15,000,000 Constantinople 

Austria (e.), . 227,235 37,723,000 Vienna. 

Germany (e.) . 243,000 43,000,000 Berlin. 

Belgium {h,), « 11,315 5,336,000 Brussels. 

Holland (A.), . 10,900 3,812,650 The Hague. 

Denmark (X;), . 14,500 1,931.000 Copenhagen. 

^^omay^'i),} ^91,900 6,200,100 Stockholm. 

Russia (e), '.2,043,400 71,745,500 St Petersbuigh 
Switzerland (r), 16,235 2,669,000 Berne. , 

{k,) Ejngdom. (r.) Republic, (e,) Empire. 
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In iid<fition tiMero nre <^ Repiablics of Andorra 
on S. side of the PyseneeSy aiid <8^n Marino, in 
the Appennmes. 

ni. Surface — Generally speaking Europe 
is mountainoas and hilly in the N.W., the 
centre, and the S., and flat everywhere else. The 
Qreat Plain, occupying an area of about 21 
millions of square miles, extends from the Uru 
Mountains to the Baltic, and including Belgium 
and Holland, and N. Germany, reaches across 
the N. of France almost to the Atlantic. 

The following smaller plains may also be 
enumerated : — There are three plains, watered 
by the Danube — that of Bavaria on the Upper, 
the greater and less Hungarian plains on the 
Middle, and that of Wallachia and Bulgaria on 
the Lower Danube. The Plain of Lomhardy, 
traversed by the Po, is 250 miles long, and 
50 broad, and is exceedingly productive. The 
great plain divides the European mountain 
system into two parts, the Scandinavian N. of 
it, and the Alpine system S, of it. 

IV. Seas.— The White Sea, N. of Russia, 
the Baltic, North Sea, Mediterranean, Archi- 
pelago, Marmora, Black Sea, Sea of Azov, the 
Irish Sea, the Skager Rack, and Gattegat. 

Islands. — Nova Zembla, Spitzbergen, and 
Yaigatz, N. of Rusda ; the LoiSbden Isles, N. W. 
of Norway ; Zealand, Funen, Langland, Aland, 
Gland, and Grothland in the Baltic ; Iceland, 
the Far6e, and British Isles in the Atlantic. 
The Balearic Islands, Sardinia, Gorsica, Elba, 
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and Malta in the Mediterranean. The Ionian 
Ides, W. of Greece^ Negropont, and many others 
on the E. of Greece. 

Feninsulas. — ^Norway and Sweden, Jut- 
land, Spain and Portugal, Italy, the Morea, and 
the Crimea. 

Isthxauses. — ^The Isthmus of Corinth, in 
Greece, and Perekop in S. Eussia. 

V. Oapes. — ^The N. Cape on the Isle of Mage- 
roe, Noi'dkyn in Finland, the Naze S. of Norway, 
the Skaw N. of Denmark, Cape JFrath N. of 
Scotland, the LancCs End in S. W. of England, 
Malin Head N. of Ireland, Cape La Hogue N. of 
France, Ortegal and Finisterre in the N.W. of 
Spain, Cape St. Vincent in Portugal, Trafalgar 
and Palos in Spain, Passaro in Sicily, Spartivento 
and Otranto in Italy, Matapan and Angdo ia 
Greece. 

Gulfs.— Venice, Lyons, Genoa, Taranto, 
Squillace, and Lepanto, in the Mediterranean ; 
and the Gulf of Bothnia, Finland, and Eiga, in 
the Baltic; St. Malo in France,Corinth in Greece. 

Bay. — ^The Bay of Biscay on the W. of 
France is the only one of importance. 

Straits. — The Sound between Sweden and 
the island of Zealand, the Great Belt between 
this isle and that of Funen, theLittle Belt between 
Funen and Denmark proper ; Dover, between 
the North Sea and English Channel ; Gibraltar, 
South of Spain ; Bonifacio, Messina, Otranto, Bar- 
danelleSf Bosphdrus, and Fenikale, in the Mediter- 
ranean and its branches. 
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VLMotuxtailXS.— The Alpa^ in Italy, Swit- 
zerland, France, and S. Gennany ; the ApennituSf 
which run down Italy; the Pyrenees, separating 
France from Spain ; the Balkan Mountains in 
Turkey ; the Carpathian Mountains in Austria ; 
the Hrz and Siidetic in Central Germany ; the 
Dofrme or DofrefM Mountains, between Norway 
and Sweden ; the Ural Mountains £. and the 
Caucasian Mountains S. of Eussia. 

Tflble -lands.— The only real plateau in 
Europe is in central Spain, extending over 
100,000 square miles, and varying from 2^000 
to 3,000 feet in height. 

VII. Elvers. — Generally the rivers of Eu- 
rope either flow towards the S.E. or N.W. The 
principal rivers are : The [7raZ and Volga flowing 
into the Caspian Sea, the Don into the Sea of 
Azov, the Dnieper^ Dniester, and Danvhe, into the 
Black Sea ; the Adige and Po into the Gulf of 
Venice; the Tiber, Rhone and Ehro, into the 
Mediterranean ; the Douro, Tagus, Guadiana, 
and Guaddlguiver into the Atlantic; the Garonne 
and Loire into the Bay of Biscay ; the Seine into 
the English Channel; the Rhine, Weser. and 
Elbe into the North Sea; the Oder, Viituia, 
Memdy and Duna into the Baltic; the Onega 
and N. Lwina into the White Sea ; the Thames, 
Severn, Shannon, Blackwater^ Forth, and Clyde in 
the British Isles. 

Liakes. — ^The principal Lakes axei'-Geneva, 
Lucerne, Neuchatel, and Con^tonce in Switzerland ; 
Lakes Maggiore, Oarda, Como, and Lugano in 
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Italy; Lakes IfmskHer-UB ad Plaam-^ee in 
Aiutrui; Lakes JFener, fTdlern, and Ifofar, 
in Sweden ; hkenLadogck, Onega, PdpiUy Enari/ 
Soma, and Bmen in Basnai. 

YIIL CQimate. — Hie climate of Europe is 
not so extreme as that of the other continents. 
Bonghly, Europe may be divided into three 
climatic zones : (1) The Northern, lying N. of 
the parallel of 55^ in which the severe and 
boisterous winter lasts nearly nine months, 
summer the remainder, with a few days of 
spring and autumn intervening ; in the summer 
tne heat is powerful, and vegetation rapid. (2) 
The Oentralf from 45* to 55^, has the four sea- 
sons distinctly marked with a gradual suceession 
from one to the other, winter longer than summer 
and from W. to E. its intensity increasing. (3) 
The Southern f S. of the parallel of 45°, has very 
little snow, long droughts, and great heat in 
summer. 

The rainfall decreases towards the E. On the coast 
of Portugal the usual fall is more than 100 inches, and 
only 15 in the B. of Bussia. The most rainy part of 
Europe is Coimbrai where more than 200 inches 
is the average annual fall. In the S. the rain gene- 
rally falls in winter; in the W. and N.W. in autumn; 
in tne £. and oentral countries in the summer. 

IX. Inhabitants. — With the exception of 
A few tribes at the extreme N., and the Magyars 
of Hungary, all the inhabitants of Europe belong 
to the Gauoasian race. In reference to their 
language this race is divided into three great 
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braaches ; those whose langoages are ia a great 
measure derived from toe Latin, bxkAl as 
the French, Spanish, ItaUans, and Portugaese ; 
secondly, the Teutonic, which includes most of 
Germany, the British Isles, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmaii:, and the Netherlands; thirdly, the 
Slavs, represented by the dklects of Eussia, 
Poland, much of Austria, and some provinces in 
Turkey. A recent computation gives 80 mil- 
lions of Slavs. The population is densest in 
Belgium, England, and Holland. 

X. Iteligion. — The principid creeds of 
Europe are three — Roman Catholic in the S.W.; 
Greek Church in the E. ; and Protestant in the 
middle and N.W. The countries in which very 
little mixture is found are, Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy, being almost exclusively Roman Catholic j 
Norway and Sweden and England almost exclu- 
sively Protestant; Russia contains about 8 
millions of Catholics, 4 millions Protestants, 
2^ millions Mahomedans, 1^ million Jews, and 
1 million Armenians. All me other European 
countries are mixed, Turkey alone representing 
Mahomedanism. 

XL Industries. — ^The prevailing industry 
in most countries of Europe is agriculture, 
chiefly consisting in tillage, cattle rearing, and 
dairy farming. Mining forms an important 
industry in Great Britain, Belgium, E. France, 
Hungary, and Sweden. ManvfackiTes of coarse 
woollens for home use are carried on in all 
countries ; linens in France, the Low Conntries, 
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BritiBh Isles, Hanover, Silesia, and Moravia ; 
iron goods in the British Isles and Belgium j 
cordage and sailcloth in all large seaports ; beer 
in most countries, but particularly in Bavaria, 
British Isles, and the city of Strasbourg; grain is 
largely exported from the countries bordering on 
the S. of the Baltic and from S. Russia ; olive 
oil from N. Italy; the production of wines con- 
stitutes an important mdustry in France and 
Spain ; dried fruits in. Greece, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, and other southern lands. 

XII. Anioaals. — The progress of civilization 
and the increase of population have rendered ex- 
tinct many species of animals, which were once 
numerous. The horse was fleetest and best in 
Spain, having been introduced by the Arabs : 
but there the breed has degenerated. The 
heaviest horses are found on the shores of the 
North Sea ; Holland, Switzerland, and England, 
have splendid draft horses. Corsica has the 
smallest horses, the N. of Sweden the largest, 
England the nicest and swiftest. The mvle is 
used in hilly countries, particularly Spain ; and 
the asSy though much usedin Ireland and many 
other countries, is biggest in Spain and Malta. 
The sheep, of which there are many varieties, is 
everywhere. The goat in mountainous districts; 
the hog is used extensively for food, except in 
Turkey ; the reindeer is found in Lapland ; the 
dog everywhere is man's faithful companion. 

Of Wild Animals, two species of bear 
are found ; the brown bear of the mountains of 
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Southern £urope, and the polar bear of N. 
Europe. The lynx and wolf, wild cat, fox, and 
otter are also found widely distributed. Of the 
roderuia we have beavers, squirrels, marmots, 
rats, and mice. Monkeys are found wild on the 
rock of Gibraltar. 

XIII. Minerals.— There is very little gold, 
silver, or precious stones in Europe, but abund- 
ance of iron, coal, and other useful metals is 
found. Iron is found in the British Isles, Belgium, 
France, Eussia, Germany, Sweden, Italy, Spain, 
and Austria. . Coal is found in the three first- 
named countries, also in Hungary Sweden, and 
Germany. Qmcksdver is found in S.W. of 
Austria, in Spain, and Bavaria. Copper is found 
in the British Isles, Bussia, Hungary, Sweden, 
Norway, Turkey, Germany, and Spain. Lead 
in Spain, British Isles, Austria, France, and 
Norway. Tin in England, Saxony, and Spain. 
Zinc in Great Britain, Belgium, and Germany. 
Salt in Bussia, Austria, France^ Spain, Portugal, 
England, Ireland, Italy, Greece, and Sweden. 
England produces ten times as much coal as both 
Belgium and France, the next most productive 
countries. 

XIV. Vegetables. — ^In the south the vege- 
tation resembles that of Africa, the vine, the 
date, the prickly pear, castor oil plant, rice, 
cotton, sugar cane, maize, fig, olive, and orange 
being produced. Almost all these either disap- 
pear or languish at about the parallel of 40^ ; 
then comes the vine, which more northward is 
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followed by wheat and other grain, also by hardy 
trees, such as the oak and hxccti, with rich graz- 
ing pastures, which are almost unknown in 
Southern Europe. In the extreme N. regetation 
ceases, and the ground is coyered with perpetual 
congelation. 

Note, — ^The Great Powers are: — Gnat BritaiD, 
France, Germany, Bossia, and Austria ; the second 
rate are — Italy, Turkey, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, 
Korway, and Spain. 

XV. — RrvBKS WITH Chief Towns on them. 

Volga.— Astrakhan, Saratov, Kazan, Nijni- 
\ Novgorod. 

Danttbe.— Ismail. Oalatz, , Belgrade, Buda- 
^3 I^esth, Vienna, 'Ulm. x 

Bhone/r-'Avignon, Lyons, Qg|teW. 

Tagus.— Lisbon, Toledo. 

G^aronne.— Bordeaux, Toulouse. 

Loire.— Nantes, Tours, Orleans, St. Etienne. 

Seine.— Havre, Rouen, Paris. 

Soheldt.--Antwerp, Ghent, Cambnd. 

Rhine ^Leyden, Utrecht, Cologne, Bonn, Cob- 

lentz, Mannheim, Strasbourg, Basle. 

Elbe.— Gluckstadt, Altona, Hamburg, Magde- 
burg, Dresden, 

Oder.— Stettin, Frankfort, Breslau. 

Vistula.— Eonigsbetg, Warsaw, Cracow. 

ineznexxl-^Memel, T2»t, Grodno. 



ENQLAND AND WALES. 



I— The BEITISH EMPIRE consista of Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, and Iireland, wkh the 
adjacent Islands, together with the ealomal pos- 
sessions, India, Australia, South Africa, .the 
Dominion of Canada^ New Zealand,. Jamaica^ and 
many other places. 

England is bounded mi the North by the Sol- 
way Frith and Cheviot Hills; E., by the North 
Sea, or German Ocean ; on the S., by the English 
Channel ; and on the Wy by the Irish Sea and 
St. George's Channel. England and Wales have 
an area of nearly 58,000 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 24 millions. ^ The length from Berwick 
to the Lizard Point, is 420 m. ; from the Land's 
End, to Lowestoft ITess, is 300 m. ; the coast line 
is about 2,000 m. in length. 

II.— Of the 40 English Counties 20 are on the 
coast and 20 inland. Of the 12 Counties of Wales 
only 3 are inland. 

Six South Coast Oonntiea. 



County. 



LKent 

2. Sussex .... 

3. Hampshire 

4. Dorsetshire 

5. Devonshire 

6. Cornwall . 




Maidstone ...... 

Lewes J 

Wiachester , 

Dordiester'.:.,,. 

Exeter City 

Launceston .. .. 



Sitnation. 



Medeway. 
Onse. 
ItchttQ. 
Fromei. 
Exe. 
' Tamar. 
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Seven !East Coast Counties. 



County. 


• 

Capital 


Situation. 


1. Northumberland. 

2. Durham 


Newcastle 

Durham City... 

York City 

Lincoln City ... 
Norwich City... 
Ipswich 


Tyne. 
Wear. 


3. Yorkshire 

4. Lincolnshire 

5. Norfolk 


Ouse. 
Witham. 


6. Suffolk 


Orwell. 


7. Essex 


Chelmsford ... 


Chelmer. 







m.— Seven West Coast Counties. 



1. Somersetshire ... 

2. Gloucestershire... 

3. Monmouthshire... 

4. Cheshire 

5. Lancashire 

6. Westmoreland ... 

7. Cumberland 



Taunton 

Gloucester City 

Monmouth 

Chester City ... 

Lancaster 

Appleby 

Carlisle City ... 



Tone. 

Severn. 

Wye. 

Dee. 

Lune. 

Eden. 

Eden. 



Six ITorth Midland Counties. 



1. Derbyshire 

2. Nottinghamshire. 

3. Salop 

4. Staffordshire 

5. Leicestershire ... 

6. Butlandshire 



Derby 

Nottmgham ... 
Shrewsbury ... 

Stafford ;... 

Leicester 

Oakham 



Derwent. 
Trent. 
Severn. 
Sow. 
Soar. 

Oakham Ca- 
nal. 



COUNTIES, 
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IV.— Seven Midland Oonnties. 



County, 


County Town. 


Situation. 


1. Herefordshire ... 

2. Worcestershire... 

3. Warwickshire ... 

4. Northampton- 

shire 
6. Huntingdonshire. 
6. Bedfordshire 


Hereford ....i. 
Worcester City. 

Warwick 

Northampton... 

Huntingdon ... 
Bedford 


Wye. 
Severn. 
Avon. 
Nen. 

Great Ouse 
Great Ouse. 


7. Cambridgeshire... 


Cambridge 


Cam. 



Seven South. Midland Counties. 



1. Oxfordshire 

2. Buckinghamshire 

3. Hertfordshire ... 

4. Wiltshire 

5. Berkshire 

6. Middlesex 

7. Surrey 



Oxford City 
Aylesbury .. 

Hertford 

Salisbury ... 

Reading 

London 

Guildford .., 



Thames. 

Thames. 

Lea. 

Avon. 

Rennet. 

Thames. 

Wey. 



v.— Six North Wales Counties. 



1. Flintshire 

2. Denbighshire ... 

3. Carnarvonshire . 

4. Anglesea 

5. Merionethshire... 

6. Montgomeryshire 



Mold 

Denbigh, 

Carnarvon 

Beaumaris 

Dolgelly 

Montgomery ... 



Alyn. 

E. of County 

Menai Strait 

Meuai Strait 

Mawddach. 

Severn. 
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Six South. ^W^ales Goimtiea. 



Connty. 



Ckionty Town. | Sitoatdon. 



1. Radnorshire 

2. Cardiganshire ... 

3. Pembrokeshire .. 

4. Carmarthenshire. 
6. Glamorganshire . 
6. Brecknockshire , 



Radnor. E. of County 

Cardigan Teify. 

Pembroke Milford Ha- 



Carmarthen 
Cardiff .... 
Brecknock . 



ven. 
T0W7. 
Taff. 

Usk. 



VX-ISTiANDS— 
On the East, Holy, Farn, and Coquet Islands, 

off Northumberland ; Sheppey, and Thanet, 

at the mouth of the Thames. 
On the South, Isle of Wight, the Channel 

Islands, viz. Jersey, Gnemsey, Aldemey, Sark. 
On the West, SciUy Islands, Lundy Island, 

Bardsey Island. Anglesea, Holy Island, Wal* 

ney Island, and the Isle of Man. 

OAPES- 
On the East, Flamborough Head, Spurn Head, 

Lowestoft Ness, Naze, Foulness, N. Foreland, 

S. Foreland. 
On the South, Dungeness, Beachy Head, Selsea 

Bill, St. Catherine's Point, Needles, St Alban's 

Head, Portland Bill, Start Point, Black Head, 

the Lizard. 
On the West, Land's End, Hartland Point, St. 

Goven's, St. David's, and Strumble Heads, 

Braich-y-Pwll, Holy Head, Great Orme'a 

Head, and St Bee's Head. 
VII.-BATS AlTD OPEimrGS- 

On the East, mouths of the Tyne and Tees, 

Bridlington Bay, Mouth of the Humber, the 

Wash, Mouth of the Thames. 
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On the South, Portsmouth Harbour, South- 
hampton water, Spithead, the Solent, PooJe 
Harbour, Tor B^, Plymouth Sound, Falmouth 
Harbour, and Mount^s Bay. 

On the West, Barnstaple, Swansea, and Car- 
marthen Bays, Bristol Channel, Milford Haven, 
St. Bride's and Cardigan Bays, Menai Strait, 
Mouths of the Dee, Mersey, and Kibble, 
Morecambe Bay, and the Solway Frith. 

LAKES— 
Are mostly in Cuicbeblanp and Westmore- 
land ; Windermere, thQ largest is 10 miles 
long and 1 mile broad — Ulleswater, Derwent- 
water, Coniston, and Buttermere. In Wales, 
Bala Lake, 4 miles long and ^ a mile broad. 

vnr-piiAiNs— 

The Plain of York, the Cheshire Plain, the 
Central Plain ; the Eastern Plain lying in 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex ; the Fen district 
around the Wasn, and the Salisbury Plain ia 
Wiltshire. 

BIVERS. 

On the East : Tyiie, Wear, Tees, in and bor- 
dering Durhamshire : Yorkshire Ouse and Trent, 
which flow into the number. Into the Wash, the 
Witham, Welland, Nen, and Great Ouse j in Nor- 
folk, the Yare i in Suffolk, the Orwell j m Essex, 
the Chelmer ; then the Thames and Medway. 

On the South \ the Siffisez Ouse, the ltchin« 
the Salisbury Avon; Stour, Exe, and Tamar. 

On the West : the Torridce, Parrot, Bristol 
Avon, Severn, Wye, Uek, Taft Teify, pee^ Mersey, 
Kibble, Lune, Derwent, aiid Eden. 
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Xm.— EKGT.TBH INDTJSTRIES. 

There are four great industries, agiicaltore, 
miniDg, mannfactnring, and commerce.^ Agricul- 
ture is pursued in two great branches, tillage and 
grazing. Our chief crops are wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, potatoes, turnips, beams, peas,fruits, vegetables, 
hemp, and flai:. Wheat and the other grains are 
raised in all the tillage counties, Norfolk, Cam- 
bridge, &c Hops are extensively grown in Kent, 
Surrey, and Hereford Vegetables in the neigh- 
bourhood of aU our great towns. Fruits chiefly in 
Kent and the Southern counties. Notwithstsmd- 
ing the advanced stage of our agriculture, yet we 
must import immense quantities of wheat from 
various pax||u^the world. 




The chief minerals are Coal, Iron, Copper, Lead, 
Tin, and Rock Salt Our Coal is distributed in 
17 fields, three of which are in Wales ; Iron is 
chiefly found mixed with the coal ; Copper is 
found in Wales, Devon, and Cornwall ; Lead, in 
Flint, Cumberland, and many other counties; 
Tin in Cornwall chiefly ; Rock Salt in Worcester- 
shire and Cheshire. 

XrV.~M A NXTFAOTURES. 

Our three great manufactures are Cotton, Iron, 
and Woollens. The seat of the first being Man- 
chester and the towns around, and the chief seats 
of the Woollens being at Leeds and Bradford in 
the West Elding, and in the West of England, at 
Frome Trowbridge, Bradford, and Stroud. Iron 
is found on all the coal fields, but chiefly at Mer- 
thyr Tydvill, Wolverhampton, Dudley, Rotherham 
and Middlesborough. 
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XV.-MANUFAOTURINa TOWN'S. 



Town. 



MaDchester. 
BirmiDgbam. 
Leeds. 
Sheffield. 
Bradford. 
Stoke. 

Wednesbury. 
Sunderland. 
Merthyr- 
Tydvill, 
Leicester. 
Nottingham. 

Preston. 

Bolton. 

Oldham. 



Ck)mity. 


Situation. 


Yorkshire. 


Irwell. 


Warwick. 


Rea. 


Yorkshire. 


Aire. 


Yorkshire. 


Sheaf. 


Yorkshire. 




Staffordshire. 


Trent. 


Stafford. 


Sow. 


Durham. 


Tees. 


Glamorgan. 


Taff. 


Leicestershire 


Soar. 


Nottingham - 


Trent. 


shire. 




Lancashire. 


Ribble. 


Do. 


Irwell. 


Do. 





Trade. 



Cotton. 

Iron and Metal. 

Woollens. 

Cutlery. 

Woollens. 

Potteries. 

Iron and Coal. 

Coal. 

Iron and Coal. 

Stockings. 
Lace, Boots and 

Shoes 
Cotton. 

Do. 

Do. 



XVI.— Other Towns. — Greenwich {Thames) is 
noted for its observatory ; Brighton is a fashion- 
able watering place ; York and Canterbury cities 
are ecclesiastical capitals ; Exeter, Winchester, 
Worcester, Carlyle, and Durham are important ca- 
thedral cities J Oxford and Cambridge are the seats 
of our old universities ; Maidstone is the centre of 
the hop trade ; Crewe and Derby are railway centres; 
Doncaster, Newmarket, and Epsom have races. 

XVII.-OTHER MANTIFAOTOBXES. 

Silk at Spitalfields in E. London, Macclesfield 
in Cheshire, Coventry in Warwick, and at Derby. 

Flannels at Halifax and Eochdale in York- 
shire, at Newton and Welshpool in N. Wales. 

Blankets at Witney in Oxfordshire and Dews- 
bury in York. 
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Gaarpeti Kiddeaauwter in Worcestershire, Hali- 
fax In Yorkshire, and at Louth in Lincolnshire. 

Leather at Bermondsey in S. London, Leeds, 
Northampton, and Stafford. 

Ships at Birkenhead, Sunderland, London, 
Grimbsy, Shields, Fleetwood, and Hull 

Earthenware at Burslem, Hanley, and Stoke in 
Staffordshire. 

Lace at Nottingham, Derby, and Leicester. 

Hosiery at Nottingham, Derby, Bradford, and 
Leicester. 

XVnX— GREAT SEAPOBT TOWNS. 

Ports. — Lcmdon (3,489,804.) {Thames) is the 
gveatest port inthaJWQjrld. It is tne capital of the 
British Empji^rthe seat of our Parliament, the 
residence/^ royalty, and is the largest and 
wealthiest town on tne face of the globe. 

Liverpool (493,346.) {Mersey) is the second 
English port. Its docks extend for miles, and 
besides being our chief cotton port it is the great 
emporium of American and Irish commerce. 

Bristol (182,524.) {Avon) ranks next as a port, 
its trade being with the South of Ireland, West 
Indies, d^c. It has glass, brass, iron, and lead 
works. 

Hull (121,698.) {Httmber) is the great empo> 
rium of trade with the Netherlands and the 
Baltic 

Newcastle (128,160.) {Tyne) ranks as our fifth 
port, whose importance has risen with the 
neignbourin^ coal trade. It has many glass and 
other factories. 

Portsmouth (113,000.) {Solent) is the principal 
seat of our navy ana one of the three naval 
arsenals, the others being Chatham and Plymouth. 

Yarmouth is the seat of the herring fishery, 
Fleetwood has a large timber trade, Holyhead has 
^eat trade with Ireland, Dover with France^ and 
Uarwich with Holland. 
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We export all 'kinds of manufactured goods, 
particulany the following : —Cotton and woollen 
goods of every kind, iron and steel of every kind, 
hardware and cutlery, earthenware and glass ; 
copper, coal, tin, and chemicals ; beer, porter, and 
wmskey. 

IMPORTS. 



ImportB. 



Eaw Cotton 

Wool 

Silk 

Flaxseed 

Jute and Hemp ... 
Tallow and Hides ... 
Timber and Wood 

Olive Oil 

Petroleum 

Oold 

Chopper 

Silver «,. 

Sugar 

Ooffee 

Wheat 



Countries. 



Egypt, India. United States, 




Germany, Spain, S. Africa, 

and Australia. 
Italy, China, and India. 
The Netherlands and Russia 
India and Eussia. 
Eussia and S. America. 
Canada, Norway, and the 

West Indies. 
Italy, Africa. 
United States. 
Australia, New Zealand, and 

California. 
Australia, S. Africa, United 

States, and Spain. 
Mexico, United States. 
China, Assam, Faraway. 
W«st Indies^ Mauritius, and 

Braal. 
West Indies, Arabia, Brazil, 

Guana. 
Prussia, Eussia, Egypt, India 

and CJanada. 



uo 
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^ZS^^JMPOHT&.—cofUinuBd. 



Imi)orta. 



••• 



Maize 

Bice 

Dried Fruits 

Green Fruits 



Butter and Cheese 
Eggs and Vegetables 

Fish 

vyaifuie • • • • • • 

Jjtjcl. • • • ■ • • 

Wines 



Coantries. 



United States. 
India, United States. 
West Indies, Spain, Turkey, 

Italy, Greece. 
Channel Isles, France, Spain, 

Portugal, America. 
Ireland, Holland, France. 
N. France, Ireland, and 

Belgium. 
Holland, Canada, Ireland, 

and Scotland. 
Spain, Denmark, Austria. 
United States and Canada. 
Spain, Portugal, France, 

Germany, Sicily, S. Africa. 



RAILWAYS. 

XXI. Railways — Only three of the 
Railways which enter London have incomes 
of above £100,000 a week, the London and North 
Western (1,613 miles), the main line going to 
Carlisle, passing Eugby Crewe — (from which a 
branch runs by Chester to Holyhead for Ireland, 
and another to Liverpool by Warrington, and 
a third branch by Manchester and Huddersfield 
to Leeds, — the Great Western (2,068 miles)— the 
main line going to Falmouth, through Keading, 
Swindon, Bath, Bristol, Exeter, and Ply- 
mouth — with a Branch by Oxford to Birming- 
ham, a second by Shrewsbury and Chester to 
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Birkenhead, a third from Swindon, through 
Gloncester, Cardiff, and Swansea to Milford— 
the Midland (1,412), the main line to Barrow, 
passing Bedford, Leicester, Chesterfield, Shef- 
field and Leeds, with three branches — one 
connecting Derby with Nottingham and Lin- 
coln — a second connecting it with Manchester 
and Liverpool, and a third running from Ches- 
terfield, through Derby, Birmingham, Glouces- 
ter, and going on to Bristol. 

The N(yrth Eastern (1,436 miles), has also 
receipts of over £100,000 a week, and runs from 
Lee(k, through York, Durham, and Newcastle 
to Berwick. A branch connects North AUerton 
with Middlesborough, Leeds with Hull, and 
York City withWhitby and Scarborough. 

XXII. — ^Thrtollowing also run from London : 
— 1. London, Chatham and Dover (153 miles), 
which passes through Canterbury. 2. South- 
Eastem, which goes to Hasting and Dover. 3. 
Brighton and South Coast, which also runs to 
Brighton, and from Brighton to Portsmouth. 4. 
The Great Eastern, which goes through Chelms- 
ford,Colchester and Ipswich, to Yarmouth : the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire connects Liverpool 
with Manchester, Huddersfield and Leeds. 

XXIII. Watering-places. — On the 
South are, Dover, Hastmgs, Brighton, Ventnor, 
Ryde, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Torquay, and 
Penzance. On the East — ^Tynemouth, Whitby. 
Scarborough, Filey, Margate, Ramsgate, and 
Deal. On the West — Ilfracombe, Weston- 
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Snper^Mare, Tenby, Bangor, Llapdudno, Ehyl, 
Dtmglas (in the Isle of Man), Sonthport, and 
Blackpool. 

Mineral Springs, are at Harrogate, As* 
kerne, and Ilkley in Yorkshire, Matlock and 
Buxton, in Derbyshire, Malvern, in Worcester^ 
shire, Cheltenham and Bath, in Gloncestershire, 
Tunbridge Wells, in Kent, and Leamington, in 
Warwickshire. 

Universities. — Oxford, Cambridge, Lon- 
don, and Durham. 

Great Schools. — Winchester, Chelten- 
ham, Marlborough, Eton, Harrow, Stonyhurst, 
Kugby, Liverpool Institution, City of LondQn 
College, King's College (London), Brighton 
College, Shrewsbury, Wellington College, &c. 
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SCOTLAND. 



I. — Scotland or North Britain is separated 
from Ireland by the North Channel, and from 
England by the Cheviot Hills, and the Solway 
Frith. Its length from Cape Wrath to the 
Mull of Galloway is 270 miles, and its breadth 
varies from 180 to 30 miles. The area includ- 
ing Islands is 31,000 square miles, and the 
population 3,360,000. It is divided into 33 
counties, 10 northern, 10 central and 13 
southern. 

COUNTIES. 



I.— Ten Northern Counties. 



County. 



1. Orkney and Shetland 

2. Caithness 

3. Sutherland . 

4. Ross 



5. Cromarty 

6. Nairn 

7. Elgin . 

8. Banff . 

9. Invernes 
10. Aherdeen 






County Town. 



Kirkwall 

Wick. 

Dornock 

Dingwall 

Cromarty 
Nairn . 
£lgin . 
Banff . 
Inverness 
Aberdeen 



SituaUon. 



on Mainland^ 
Wick fiiver 
Dornock 

:Frith 
C romarty 

Frith 
Do. 
Natm River 
IdDesie ,». 
Deveron ,, 
iKess 
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II.--Ten Oentral OoTinties. 



County. 


County Town. 


Situation. 


1. Kincardine . 


Stonehaven . 


Carron 


2. Forfar . 


Forfar . 


L. Forfar . 


3. Perth . 


Perth . 


Tay . 


4. Dumbarton • 


Dumbarton . 


Clyde . 


5. Stirling ' 


Stirling 


Forth . 


6. Clackmannan 


Clackmannan 


Black Down. 


7. Kinross 


Kinross 


L. Leven 


& Fife . 


Cupar • 


£den 


9. Argyle . 


Inverary 


L. Fyne 


10. Bute . 


Rothsay. 


Fr. of Clyde 



TIT.— Thirteen Southern Oonnties. 



County. 


County Town. 


Situation. 


1. Lanark 


Lanark 


Clyde 


2. Renfrew 


Renfrew 


Clyde 


a Ayr . 


AjHP . 


Ayr 


4. Wigton 

5. Kii&cudbright 


Wicton. 
Kirkcud-bt . 


Wigtown K 
Dee . 


6. Dumfries 


Dumfries 


Nith . 


7. Peebles 


Peebles. 


Tweed . 


8. Selkirk 


Selkirk. 


Ettrick 


9. Roxburgh . 


Jedburgh 


Jed 


10. Berwick 


Greenlaw 


Black Adder 


11. Haddington . 


Haddington . 


Tyne . 


12. Edinburgh . 


Edinburgh . 


Leith . 


13. Linlithgow • 


Linlithgow . Avon . 
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IV. — Islands. — There are three large groups 
—the Orkneys, which include twenty-nine 
inhabited islands with above forty smaller ones, 
the largest are Mainland or Pomona, Hoy, and 
Sanda. The Shetland which consist of thirty 
inhabited islands, together with above sixty 
islets and rocks ; the largest are Mainland, 
Yell, and Unst : the Hebrides are distinguished 
as the Inner and Outer, the former including 
Skye, Mull, Islay, Jura, Rum, &c., and the latter, 
Barra, North and South Uist (wist), Harris, &c. 
Of the Hebrides, which number two hundred, 
about seventy are inhabited. We have also 
Arran and Bute in the Frith of Clyde, Fair Isle, 
north of the Orkneys, and Bass Rock in the 
Frith of Forth, 

V. Capes.— On the east, Duncansby Head, 
Tarbet Ness, Kinnaird's Head, Buchan and Fife 
Ness, and St. Abb's Head. On the south. Burrow 
Head and Mull of Galloway, On the west, the 
Mull of Cantire, Point of Aire, Ardnamurchan 
and Sleat points, Butt of Lewis and Barra Head. 
On the north. Cape Wrath and Dunnet Head. 
In the Orkneys are Marwick and Hoy Heads. 

Bays, Straits and Openings.— On the 

East, Sinclair Bay the Friths of Dornock, 
Murray, Beauly, Tay , and Forth. On the South, 
Solway Frith and the Bays Wigtown and Luce. 
On the West, Loch Ryan, Frith of Clyde, and 
Lochs Fyne and linnhe, togiether with the 
Sounds, Jura, Mull, Kilbrennao, Sleat, and Islay, 
the Minch and Little Minch. On the North, 
Pentland Frith, and Thurso Bay. 

K 
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IX. Liakes. — Loch Lomond (the largest), 
Katrine (which supplies water to Glasgow), Taj, 
Eannock, Earn, Leven (two), Awe, Ness, Lochy, 
Shin, Doon, and Ken. 

Mineral ^rings are at Moffat, Peter- 
head, Strathpener, Bonnington, Innerleithen, 
Crieff, and Ballater. 

Manufactures. — Cotton, at Glasgow, 
Paisley, and Kilmarnock; Linen, at Dundee, 
Arbroath, and Dunfermline; Woollens^ at 
Hawick, Stirling, Bannockburn, Galashiels, and 
Kilmarnock ; Silk at Paisley ; Iron at Glasgow, 
Airdm, and Johnston ; Agricultural ImpU' 
ments at Stirling; Paper at Glasgow, Paisley, 
Edinburgh, and Dundee; Lemtlier at Glasgow 
and Hawick. 

X. Scotch. Indixstries. — In the Lothians, 
a part of Berwick, and other Southern Counties 
agriculture is earned on systematically and suc- 
cessfully : in the counties between the Friths of 
Clyde and Forth agricultural, mining (which 
includes iron, coal, lead, and granite), manu- 
facturing, and mercantile industries are all 
combined. In the Highlands sheep farming is 
extensively followed. Shipbuilding is actively 
pursued on the banks of the Clyde, at Aberdeen, 
Dundee, and Leith; and Whiskey is largely 
exported from many places, particularly 
Campbelltown, Inverary, &c. ; the Book trade 
including printing, binding, and publishing is 
actively carried on in Edinburgh, and the 
retail trade in the other large towns. 
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XL Tovm&.—Bdinburgh {196,600% whose 
port is Ldth (Coast) (44,277), two znilea distant, 
IS a handsome city divided into the old and the 
new town — the former oonsistmg of narrow 
streets with houses ten or tw^e stories high, 
the latter having fine wide streets, good shops, 
and handsome dwellings. 

Glasgow (Clyde) (477,144) is it siagnificent 
commercial and manufacturing town, combining 
wit^ active local industries, commerce with all 
parts of the world. 

Bvmdee (Tay) (119,000) is a splendid town 
engaged in linen, canvas, and jute trade, ship- 
building and extensive commerce. 

Aberdeen (Dee) (88,000) has extensive ship- 
building, and ranks high as a seaport. 

Greenock (Clyde) (57,13») is remarkable for 
sugar refineries, and serves as the outward port 
of Glasgow, and the S. W. of Scotland. 

Paisley (48,000) is noted for silk factories ; 
Perth (Tay) (26,000) for inland trade j KUmar- 
nock (23,000) has various manufactures; and 
Arbroath (K Sea) (20,000) is chiefly engaged 
in the coarse linen trade. Hawick (Teviot) •pro- 
duces leather and woollen goods, and Bathgate 
paraffin oil. Wick has a fine hcmring fishery: 
Port-Glasgow imports timber ; Montrose (15,000) 
is an active port; Inverness fl5,000) is the capital 
of the Highlands. 

XII. Other Towns. — Haddingtm and 
Dalkeith have splendid grain markets; while 
Dumfries and Kdso are noted for stock markets. 
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Falkirk has three great fairs. Ardrossan and 
Troon export coal; Oban is frequented by 
tourists; Dunoon abd Baihesay are watering 
places frequented by sea-bathers and invalids ; 
Alloa makes ale ; Kirkaldy floor cloths ; Peter- 
head and Fraserburgh take an active part 
in the whale and herring fisheries ; Ayry with 
considerable manufactures^ is associated with 
the history of Sir William Wallace ; Bannockbtim, 
near Stirling, and CuUoden Moor,ne8iT Invemesa, 
are famous for battles in 1314 and 1746, the 
former a defeat of the English, the Utter a 
defeat of the Highlanders. Balmoral is the 
Scotch royal residence. 

Exports. — Cattle, sheep, whiskey, cotton, 
linen, nardware, silk, tweeds, tartans, refined 
sugar, coal, canvas, confectionery, and fish. 

Imports. — Raw cotton, silk, jute, hemp, 
wheat, books, flax, tea, coffee, raw sugar, timber, 
woollens, cutlery, vegetables, &c. 

University Towns.— Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, St. Andrews, and Aberdeen. 

Railways. — (l) The Caledonian (743 miles) 
enters from Carlisle and proceeds N. to Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, and goes through Perth and 
Montrose to Aberdeen; (2) the North British 
(870) runs N. from Berwick to Edinburgh, and 
also to Aberdeen ; (3) The Highland (246) oon«« 
connects Perth and Inverness; (4) The Orea;^ 
North of Scotland (270 miles) connects Aber- 
deen with Praserburgh, Banff, and Elgin. 
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IHEIiAND. 



I. Ikeland is bounded on the N. W. and S. 
by the Atlantic Ocean, on the E. by the Irish 
Sea and St. George's Channel. 

Its length from Fair Head in Antrim to 
Mizen Head in Cork is 300 miles; and its 
breadth from Howth Head in Dublin to Slyne 
Head in Gal way is 170 miles. 

Ireland is divided into Four Provinces — 
Ulster in the N., Leinster in the £., Munster in 
the S., and Connaught in the W. These are 
subdivided into 32 counties. 

nister, Kine Counties. 



Count/. 


County Town. 


situation. 


1. Antrim . 

2. Down 

3. Armagh . 
4 Monaghan 
5. Cavan 

0« Fermanagh 

7. Donegal . « 

8. Londonderry 
»• Tyrone • 


Belfast 
Downpatrick 
Armaeh City 
Mona^an . 
Cavan 

EnniBkillen . 
Liffofd 
Londonderry. 
Omagh 


Lagan. 
Qaoyle 
Callan. 
Olster Canal. 

£me. 
Foyle. 
Foyle. 
Strole. 
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H.-Iieinster, Twelve Counties. 



Coonty. 


County Toirn. 


Sitnation, 


1. Louth 
2 Meath . 

3. Dublin . 

4. Wicklow . 
6. Wexford . 
6. Carlow 

7- Kilkenny 

8 Kildare . 

9. Queen's County . 

10. King's County . 

11. Westmeath 

12. Longford . 


Dundalk 

Trim . 

Dublin 

Wicklow 

Wexford 

Carlow 

Kilkenny 

Naas 

Maryborough 

Tullamore 

Mullingar 

Longford 


Dundalk Bay. 

Boyne. 

Liffey. 

Vartry. 

Slaney. 

Barrow. 

Nore. 

Near Liffey. 

Triogue. 

Grand Canal. 

Boyal Canal. 

Camlin. 



III.- 


-Munster, Six Counties. 


1. Waterford 




Waterford . 


Suir. 


2. Cork 




Cork 


Lee. 


3. Kerry 




Tralee 


Tralee Bay. 


4. Limerick . 




Limerick 


Shannon. 


5. Clare 




Ennis 


Fergus. 


6. Tipperary 




Clonmel 


Suir. 



IV.— Connaught, Five Counties. 



1. Galway . 


Galway 


Corrib. 


2. Mayo 


Castlebar 


— 


3. Sligo 


Sligo 


Garrogue. 


4. Leitrim . 


Carrick 


Shannon. 


'5. Kosoommon 


Roscommon . 


Haid. 
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V. Islands. — On the W. Valenfcia, Arran 
(North and South), Clare, Achill, and Tory ; on 
the N. Eathlin ; on the E. Gopeland, Lambay, 
and Ireland's Eye ; on the S. Great Island, Cape 
Clear, and Bear Island. 

Capes. — On the N. Bloody Foreland Point, 
Malin, Bengore, and Fair Heads ; on the E. 
Clogher, Howtii and Wicklow Heads; Cahore 
and Greenore Points; on the S. Carnsore Point, 
Hook Head, Old Head of Kinsale, Cape Clear, 
Mizen and Sheep Heads; on the W. Sybil 
Head, Kerry Head, Loop Head, Hags Head, 
Slyne Head, Achill Head, Erris Head, and 
Eossan Point. 

VI. Bays and Openings. — On the N. 
Loughs Swilly and Foyle ; on the E. Belfast and 
Strangford Loughs, Dundrum Bay, Carlingford 
Lough, Dundalk, Drogheda, and Dublin Bays, 
Wexford Haven ; on the S, Waterford, Cork, 
and Kinsale Harbours, Dungarvan, Ballycotton, 
and Bantry Bays ; on the W. Kenmare, Dingle, 
and Tralee Bays, Mouth of the Shannon, Lis- 
canor, Galway, Clew, Blacksod, Kiliala, Sligo, 
and Donegal Bays, Broad Haven, and Killery 
Harbour. 

Lakes. — Loughs Neagh, Etne, and Oughter 
in Ulster ; Loughs Allen, Eee, and Derg on the 
Shannon ; Loughs Conn, Mask, and Corrib in 
Connaught ; and the Lakes of Kilkrney, noted 
for exquisite scenery, in Kerry. There are huzL« 
dreds of smaller lakes teeming with abundance 
of fine fish. 
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IX. Irisli Industries.— The prevailing 
indnstry ia Ireland consists of agriculture, the 
crops being potatoes, wheat, oats, flax, barley, 
ana rye, with the usual green crops. Many 
thousands of beeres are annually exported to 
England, together with all kinds of farm pro- 
duce, pigs, sheep, and poultry. Milling is 
carried on to a very moderate extent, coal, lead, 
and copper being found in so limited quantities 
as hardly to defray the expense of bringing 
them to the surface. Rock salt is found in 
Antrim. The Man-ofactiires consist of 
tabinets, lace, glass, porter, whiskey, and coarse 
woollens. Linen, however, is very extensively 
made at Belfast and towns in its neighbourhood. 
The Eislieries are said to be improving, 
owing to a better management; and salmon 
during the season are forwarded to London 
with commendable expedition. The herring 
fishery of Howth is unsurpassed by that of any 
other town in the world. Kinsale is the seat 
of the Irish mackerel fishery, a source of const* 
derable wealth in successful seasons. 

X. Towns.— Dublin (250,000) (Ltfey), a 
beautiful city in many respects, the seat of the 
Lord Lieutenant, has several breweries and 
distilleries, and considerable trade as a port. 
Its park, squares, and public buildings are 
unique. Belfast (180,000) {Lagan) is noted for 
linen manufacture, »hipbuilding, commerce, and 
provision curing. Cork (80,000) (Lee) has large 
shipping trade, particularly exports of butter 
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and provisious. Its batter market is the very 
best. lAmerick (40,000) (Shannon) has bacon 
curing, but as a port it is declining. Waierford 
(25,000) (SWr) ships provisions largely to 
Englana. Londonderry (25,000) (Foyk) has some 
coasting trade, shirtmaking, &c., and is an 
industrious place. QaLvoay (17,000) {Conib) 
is declining. Drogheda (14,000) (Boyne) exports 
grain, live stock, and provisions largely. 

XI. The other ports are Sligo, Dundalk, Newry 
(which imports timber), Kingstown, which is the 
packet station for England, Wexford, Bantry, 
Westport, and Balhna. Among the inland cities 
Kilkenny and Armagh are agricultural centres, 
and the towns of MuUingar, Ballinasloe, Fermoy, 
Enniskillen, Navan, Ballymena, and Dangannon 
have veiy good markets of live stock. 

The following industries are carried on at the 
towns named : — 

liineiL^BelfaBt, lisbum, Portadown, Antrim, 

Carrickfergus, Ballymena. 

Cotton.— Belfast, Drogheaa, Portlaw. 

81iipbullding.->Belfast, Cork, Londonderry. 

Potteiy.— Belleek, in Fermanagh. 

Salmon Fishery.— Coleraine^ BaHyshannon, 

Ballina, Westport, Galway, Glin, 
limerick, Bandon, Wexford, 
Drogheda. 

Brovision Gxiring.— Dublin, limenek, Belfast. 

Hosiezy.— Balbri^an, in the County Dublin. 

Paper — Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. 
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XII. Exports — Cattle, pigs, sheep, corn, 
provisions, eggs, whiskey, porter, fish, butter, 
vegetables, linen, lace, &c. 

Imports. — Manufactured goods, brandy, 
wines, books, leather, cheese, hops, silks, flan- 
nels, furniture, woollens, leather, chinaware, 
coal, glass, tea, coffee, sugar, &c. 

Railways. — There are four great Railway 
Systems : — (1) The Great Northern of Ireland 
(388 miles) which connects Dublin with Belfast, 
Coleraine, and Londonderry; (2) the Midland 
Great Western (348 miles), which runs from 
Dublin to Galway and Sligo ; the Great South- 
ern an 1 Western (466 miles), which connects 
Dublin with Cork, Limerick, and Tralee ; (4) 
the Dublin and Wicklow (122 miles), which 
goes to Kingstown, Bray, and Wexford. 

XIII. Govern ment of tlie United 

Kingdom. — The Government of England 
has been monarchical since the remotest period 
that history can penetrate. The supreme 
Government consists of the King, Lords, aad 
Coiumons ; and no law can be enacted without 
the concurrence of the three, according to well- 
defined principles of our constitution. In the 
House of Commons England and Wales have 
488 members; Scotland is represented by 60 
and Ireland by 103 members ; and in the House 
of Lords Ireland is represented by 28 peers, 
elected for life from all the Irish peers, and Scot- 
land by 16 peers. All the English peers are 
hereditary members of the House of Lords. 



GOVERNMENT, ETC. IGl 

The real ruler of the British Empire is the 
Prime Miaister of the day, who must be an 
eminent statesman, commanding a majority of 
the House of Commons. He is assisted by 14 
others, usually prominent members of both 
Houses of Parliament, who preside over the 
various departments of state. When &om any 
cause whatever the Premier loses the confidence 
of the country , a circumstance usually tested by 
an adverse vote of the House of Commons, his 
party go out of office, and a successor from their 
political opponents is entrusted with the affairs 
of the State. The private meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Government is called a Cabinet 
Council, wliich dates almost from the Be volu- 
tion. Our army is small ; but our navy is by 
far the most powerful in the world. 

** As to the system of representative government 
under which we live, its superiority is only fully appa- 
rent when contrasted with countries governed on auto- 
cratic principles. The machinery of our government is 
sel£- regulative ; the pressure of public opinion through 
the legitimate channels, a free press, and freedom of 
speech at public meetings, precludiDg the risk of political 
plots being hatched on an extensive scale in this 
country." — Competitive Geography. 
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BRITISH OOLONTIBS. 



British Colonial Ijmpire. 

I. — Our Colonies, as regards form of govern- 
ment, may be divided into three classes — those 
having responsible governments, those having 
representative institutions, but not responsible 
governments, and those called " Crown Colonies," 
in which the authority of the Crown predomi- 
nates. In the first class the countries are 
almost independent, the Crown appointing the 
governor, and having a veto upon their legisla- 
tion lest it might clash with imperial interests. 
These have responsible ministers, who exercise 
patronage, and are subject to change, just as in 
the imperial government. In the second class the 
Crown controls all appointments, and the officers 
of administration are under the home govern- 
ment. The principal Crown Colonies are Cey- 
lon, Hong Kong, Guiana, Jamaica, Mauritius, 
Trinidad, the Straits Settlements, and the 
districts on the West coast of Africa. Our 
right to the Colonies was acquired by occupancy, 
conquest, cession, or purchase. An appeal lies 
from the Colonial legal tribunals to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in London. 

British. Possessions in Europe. 

II. — Heligoland, a small island in the Ger- 
man ocean^ taken from the Danes 1807 ; popu- 
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lation 2,000, who live by acting as pilots and 
engage in fishing. It is now of little im- 
portance. 

Gibraltar, (25,000) consists of three streets 
running parallel to each other, the longest ex- 
tending a mile, where every day may be seen a 
mixture of the inhabitants of most European 
nations. There are no fresh water springs, and 
the only supply is the rainfall ; hence, in the 
hot season, from July to November, epidemics 
have often preyed on the inhabitants. In 1462 
it was taken from the Moors. In 1704 it was 
taken by Sir G. Rooke, and in 1779 it was 
gallantly defended against a combined attack of 
France and Spain, by General Elliot, created 
Lord Heathfield, The blockade lasted until 
1782. About 1,000 guns are mounted on the 
fortifications, one of which is fired every even- 
ing, when the draw-bridge from the mainland 
is hauled over. It is a free port, and commands 
the entrance to the Mediterranean. 

We possess the Maltese Group, lying 
fifty miles S. of Sicily, and consisting of Malta 
(142,000), Gozo (16,000), and Comino. They 
were taken from the French in 1800. Cotton, 
honey, and fruits are the productions. 

Valetta (45,000), the capital, is strongly 
fortified. This is the chief station of the 
Mediterranean fleet, and principal depdt for 
English merchandise in the Mediterranean. It 
exports raisins. 
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India or Hindoostan. 

Ill, The Surface mainly consists of the 
fertile valley of the Ganges, and a part of the 
less fertile Indus valley, the Deccan or central 
table-land with its four mountain buttresses, the 
Indian desert, in the N.W.,and Mulwa plateau. 
The climate is mild in the N. and on the table- 
lands, but very hofc in the lower regions and 
near the coast. There are the wet and the dry 
seasons. The length of India is 2,000 miles, and 
breadth 1500, population 238 millions, area 1| 
million of square miles. 

Boundaries — N. Himalaya Mountains and 
Kashgaria ; E., Bay of Bengal and Burmah ; S., 
Indian Ocean; W., Afghanistan, Beloochistan, 
and Arabian Sea. 

Islands — Ceylon, Maldive, Laccadive, and 
Nicobar Isles. 

Bays and Openings— Gulfs of Manaar, 
Cambay, and Cutch. 

Mountains — The Himalayas, the highest 
mountains in the world, run along the N. ; 
Suliman Mountains in the N.W. ; Aravulli 
Mountains in the W. ; Sautpoora Mountains, 
Vindhya Mountains, E, Ghauts, W. Ghauts, 
and the Neilgherries. 

Rivers — On the E. the Ganges, Mahannddy, 
Godaveryj Kistna and Cauvery; co the W. 
Indus, Nerbudda, and Taptee. 
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IV.— INDIAN RIVBBS. 



Rivers. 


Length. 


Towns, 


1 . Ganges . 

2. Mahanaddy . 

3. Godavery 

4. Kistna 
6. Cauvery 

6. Indus 

7. Nerbndda 

8. Taptee 


1,500 
620 
895 
700 
500 

1,700 
800 
440 


Oalcntta, Patna, Benares, 

Allahabad, Oawnpore. 
Jaggamaat» Cottack. 

Aurungabad, (near) 

Masnlipatam. 

Tanjore, Trichinopoly, 

Seringapatam. 
Kurrachee, Hyderabad, 

Attock, Lee. 
Jnbbulpore. 

Surat. 



Note, — The Ganges Tributaries are, Gumti, Gogra, 
and Jumna. The Chumbul is a tributary of the 
Jumna almost as large as itself. The Cabool and the 
five rivers of the Punjab (Sutlej, Jhelum, Beas, Ravee, 
and Chenab) are feeders of the Indus. 
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British Possessions in Asia. 



Our Indian Empire. 

V. — Our great Indian Empire has a kind of 
dual government, a Secretary of State assisted 
by a council of 1 5 members sitting in London, 
and the Governor-General, who, vrith a council 
of five members, presides at Calcutta. The 
popular division consists of the presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay- But for ad- 
ministrative purposes British India is divided 
into 12 provinces, which are subdivided into 53 
divisions or commission erships, consisting of 
231 "Kevenue and Judicial" districts. We 
follow the old division into three presiden- 
cies. About three- fifths of the whole country 
is directly under our rule. 

Presidency of Bengal. 



Chief Divislonit. 


Towns. 


The Lower Provinces, 

The North-west Provinces, 

Oude, 

The Punjab, 

Barar, or Nagpoor, &c.. 


Calcutta, Serampore, Patoa 
Agra, Cawnpore. 
Luck now, Oude. 
Lahore, Mooltan, Delhi. 
Nagpoor, Chanda. 



VI.— BENGAL is a flat district, well watered 
by rivers, which swell and overflow in the rainy 
season, leaving a rich alluvial deposit on the 
country near. Silk, tea, rice, opium, and cotton 
are largely cultivated. 
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Gcdcutla (600,000) {Hooghly\ tho capital of 
British India, is about 1 00 m, from the sea. It 
is divided into two parts : the one inhabited by 
Europeans and native merchants, is beautifully 
laid out, with wide streets and handsome public 
edifices ; the other, " Black Town,'* is crowded 
with inhabitants, but it is very filthy. The 
jute and cotton factories number nearly twenty ; 
and its educational establishments are liberally 
patronized. 

Plassy, to the N., 70 m. distant, is memor- 
able for the victory of Clive, 1757, which 
overthrew Surajah Dowlah, and laid the founda- 
tion of the Indian Empire. Moorshedabad 
(Ganges), a thriving coral town, has silk, carpet, 
and embroidery-making. Dacca, Paina ( Ganges) , 
370 m. from Calcutta, and Cuitcick (Mahanvddy) 
are good towns. 

The N". W. Provinces include the upper 
and middle Ganges. 

Agra (Jumna) stands in the midst of a sandy 
plain. Benares (Ganges) is a holy city of the 
Hindoos. Allaliahad is held sacred by the 
Brahmins, who flock to it in crowds as pilgrims. 
Caumpore (Ganges) is one of the most important 
central cities. Here were perpetrated (in 1857) 
the brutal massacres of Nanah Sahib, when 200 
British women and children suffered the most 
cruel butcheries. 

Hwdwar (Ganges), near the base of the moun- 
tains; Feruckabad, a walled town; Mirmpore, 
a well-built town ; Meerut, where the mutiny 
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VflT. — Bombay Presidency. 



North and Pontb Concsn, 
I^oonah, Ahmednoggor, 

Khandesh and Groojerat, 

Scinde, or Sind, 



Bamhskj, TamialL 
Poonah, Ahmfdnoggm; 



Snrat, Baroche, Ahmeda- 

bad. 
Hyderabad, Tattab, 



J]OMBAY, the smallest preaddency, is on 
the western side, with a coast^Iine extending 
from Canara, in the S., to the months of the 
Indus, with an inirard reach Tarying from 200 
to 300 miles. This presidency inclades the 
Ik Rt cotton fields of India, with an increasing 
exportation. The exports consist of cotton, 
opium, coffee, pepper, ivory, and gnms. The 
area is abont the same as that of the United 
Kingdom, and the population about 12,000,000. 

IJombay (650,000)— from two Portuguese 
w'OTdsi (ham-bakiaJmesLmng good harbour — stands 
on a small island of the same name, which is 
abou t nine miles long,and in a rather picturesque 
position, with the mountain range of the Ghauts 
in the distance behind. During the last few 
years the exports of cotton have greatly mcreased. 
Its commerce is very extensive. 

IX.-POONAH and SATTAEA he inland, 
and enjoy a more temperate climate than u on 
the coast. 
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first TDroke out, 1 0th May, 1857; and Sirrday 
the favourite summer residence of the governors- 
general, are in this province. 

VII.— Oude, or Oudh, annexed by Lord 
Dalhousie, 1853, is situated between the Ganges 
and Nepaul. Its area is about 25,000 square 
miles, and its population above 11,000,000. 

Lucknow (Gumti) is surrounded by a well- 
wooded country. In the mutiny of 1857, the 
garrison defended the residency under Sir H. 
Lawrence and Sir H. Havelock, for 87 days, 
against 60,000 native troops, until relieved by 
Sir Colin Campbell. 

The Punjab in the N.W. is so named from 
the "five rivers " which water it. Wheat, rice, 
barley, maize, indigo, cotton, tobacco, and 
opium are grown and exported. 

Delhi (170,000) (Jumna) , long the capital of 
the Mahometan Empire in India, stands about 
270 m, from Cawnpore. In 1857 the mutineers 
seized the city, in which they were then be- 
sieged : it was retaken by the British, 20th 
September following. Here on 1st January 
1877, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress 
of India, with great pomp. Lahore {Ravee) is a 
large and important city. Goqjerat and ChUlien- 
rvallah are battle fields, the former gained by 
Lord Gough, 1849. Mooltan (Chenab) was 
taken, 1849. Peshawur {Gabool)y is in a strong 
frontier military position. 

The Central Provinces are — Nagpoor^ almost 
wholly within the Deccan, Sagar, Nerhudda, 
and Ajmeer, 
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VIIT. — Bombay Presidency. 



Divistons, 



Towns. 



Nortb and Sotttli Concan, 
Poonah, Ahmednuggiir, 

Khandesh and Goojerat, 

Scinde, or Sind, 



Bombay, Tannah. 
Poonah, AhmedougguT, 

Sattara. 
Surat, Barochei Ahmeda- 

bad. 
Hyderabad, Tattah, 

Kurrachee. 



BOMBAY, the smallest presidency, is on 
the western side, with a coast-line extending 
from Canara, in the S., to the mouths of the 
Indus, with an inward reach varying from 200 
to 300 miles. This presidency includes the 
best cotton fields of India, with an increasing 
exportation. The exports consist of cotton, 
opium, cofiee, pepper, ivory, and gums. The 
area is about the same as that of the United 
Kingdom, and the population about 12,000,000. 

Bombay (650,000) — from two Portuguese 
words (homrbahiajmesmmg good harbour — stands 
on a small island of the same name, which is 
about nine miles long, and in a rather picturesque 
position, with the mountain range of the Ghauts 
in the distance behind. During the last few 
years the exports of cotton have greatly increased. 
Its commerce is very extensive. 

IX.— POONAH and SATTARl lie inland, 
and enjoy a more temperate climate than if on 
the coast. 
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Poonah, fonnerly the capital of the Mah- 
ratta empire, stands in a plain, about lOO m. by 
rail from Bombay. Admednuggur was taken by 
Wellesley, 1803. Sattara, about 116 m. S. from 
Bombay, is an important military station. 

KHANDESH and GOOJERAT produce 
much of the Indian cotton. 

Sural (JTaptee) is declining. Here the East 
Indian Company established their first factory. 

SCINDE embraces the lower part of the Indus 
valley, where rich crops of rice, barley, sugar 
and indigo, are raised. 

Hyderabad^ its capital, stands on an eminence, 
and has manufactures of arms. KurrachM 
(20,000), the principal port and telegraph 
station, is rapidly rising into importance. 

X. —Madras Presidency. 



Divisions. 



The Carnatic,* 

N. Circars, 

S. Canara and Malabar, 

Mysore, 

Coimbatore, 
Coorg, 



Towns. 



Madras, Arcot, Tanjore. 
Ganjam, Masulipatam, Coringa. 
Mangalore, Oannanore, Calicut. 
Mysore, Bangalore, Seringapa« 

tarn. 
Coimbatore, 
Mercara. 



* The Carnatic, a familiar, though not a geos^raphical 
term, extends from Cape Comorin as far as the mouth 
of the Kistna. The Malabar coast extends along the 
W. shore from Cape Comorin as far N. as Mangalore ; 
and the Coromandel coa^t runs on the E. and the term 
is applied to the sea only. 
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MADEAS embraces the whole south of the 
Indian peninsula, including the E. and W. 
coasts, with the exception of the French 
possessions. 

Madras (400,000) {B. of Bengal) is a hand- 
some city with a very bad harbour, merely a 
roadstead two miles distant, which only admits 
small flat-bottomed boats or rafts to enter the 
town. It has trade in stufls, cotton, and indigo. 

Arcot was the place where Lord Olive, in 
1751, gained his first military laurels. Fellore 
was the scene of a massacre of the British 
officers by the native troops, 1806, in a mutiny. 
Tanjore [Gauvefiy) a chief city of the Hindoos ; 
Trichonopoly {Cauvery) a strong town with 
manufactures of cutlery, jewellery, and cheroots, 
are noteworthy places. 

The N. CIRCARS district extends from the 
Chilka Lake along the Camatic to the mouth of 
the Kistna. 

Oanjam is now almost in ruins. Masulipatam, 
near the mouth of the Kistna, has manufactures 
of chintzes and muslins. 

MALABAR and S. CANARA are similarly 
situated on the W. coast. The district produces 
cocoa nuts, rice, spices, pepper, and ginger. 

Mangcdore is one of the principal ports. 

Calicut (20,000) is remarkable as the first 
place in India visited by Vasco de Gama, 1498. 
It gave its name to article calico. 

COIMB ATORE lies between the Malabar and 
Carnatic coasts, and COORG on the N.W., with 
beautiful well- cultivated valleys. 
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Coimhatoref a large town, and Mercara, the 
capital of Coorg, are noteworthy. 

MYSOEE is an inland district, almost as large 
as Scotland. The climate is healthy and 
pleasant, and the productions are cinnamon, 
pepper, coffee, silk, cotton, and sago. Population 
about 5.000,000. 

Mysore (55,000) contains the British Eesi- 
dency. Seringapatam (12,000) is on an island 
in the Cauvery. In 1799 it was taken by the 
British, and Tippoo Sahib killed. Bangalore is 
the largest town on the coast. 

XI. — CEYLON is a Crown colony separated 
from India by Palk's Strait and the Gulf of 
Manaar. The most remarkable mountain is 
called Adam's Peak (7,420 feet). The soil is 
rich and vegetation luxuriant, producing coffee, 
sugar-cane, cinnamon, rice, pepper, also teak and 
other valuable woods. This island abounds 
with precious stones, including sapphires, rubies, 
and topazes. There are also mines of iron and 
manganese. Ceylon is chiefly famous for its 
elephants, which are esteemed for size and 
sagacity. The population (2 J millions) contains 
only 20,000 Europeans. 

Colombo (80,000), the capital was taken from 
the Dutch, 1 796. Galle, or Point de GaUe has an 
excellent harbour, and has become an important 
steampacket port of call. Trincomalee is fortified. 
Its harbour was called by Nelson " the finest 
in the world." Candy or Kandy (8,000) is near 
the centre of the island. Jaffna (7,000) is a 
place of commercial importance 
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The ANDAMAN ISLANDS in the Bay of 
Bengal, yield valuable timber. They are in- 
habited by naked savages, who fight with 
spears and arrows. At Port Blair^ the convict 
establishment since the Indian matiny, Lord 
Mayo, the Viceroy, was stabbed. The Lacca- 
DiVE Isles are subject to Madras. 

XII. Lihabitanis. — The Mahometans number 
twenty millions, who " have seen their sect and 
race dispossessed of ill-gotten supremacy." 
The Indian Mussulmans, now 41 millions, look 
upon the Indian education system, British rule, 
and modern advancement, with sullen resentment. 

The Hindoos consist of several sects, all 
idolaters. They accept the education system, 
learn the English language, and fit themselves 
as far as possible for public employment. They 
are intelligent and frugal, but subtle and treach- 
erous; and number about 127 millions. 

The Sikhs, who dwell near the Sutlej, number 
about two millions. The Bvddhists are widely 
diffused, and number five millions. All reli- 
gions are equal in the eye of the government. 

Education. — There is in the capital of 
each Presidency a University, a director of 
public instruction, and a staff of school inspec- 
tors. Colleges are established in most large 
townSy and an engineerii^g school at Poonah. 

Mautofactures are chiefly coarse Hnen, silk^ 
ropes, and cotton, which has 40 mills in Bombay, 
4 in Calcutta^ 2 at Cawnpore, and 1 at Nag- 
pore, all ol recent introduction. 
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Exports: tea, jute, cotton, opiam, silks, wheat, 
rice, saltpetre, camphor, tobacco, hemp, &c. 

Commerce — The foreign trade amounted to 
100 millions iu the financial years ending 1874-5. 

Animals consist of elephant, tiger, yak, 
buffalo, lion, leopard, boar, wild ass, jackal, 
scorpions, snakes, eagles, hawks, &c., &g. 

XIII.— BRITISH BURMAH <fc STRAITS 

SETTLEMENTS. 

British Btinnah, population 2,750,000, 
consists of ASSAM, bordering on Thibet and 
traversed by the Brahmapootra -7- ceded by 
Burmab, 1826. It has extensive tea culture. 
The towns are small. ARACAN, on the shore of 
the Bay of Bengal, is swampy with a broken 
coast on the N., fringed with islands. PEG-U, as 
large as Ireland, includes the lower course of 
t.he Irrawaddy ; retained after the Burmese war, 
1852. TENASSERIM is nearly 500 m. long, 
and about 50 broad, extending from Pegu to 
Malacca. . The climate is not extreme ; soil 
fertile ; minerals abundant. The Straits 
Settlements are under a governor, and consist 
of Penang, or Prince of Wales's Island, Singa- 
pore, Province Wellesley, and Malacca. 

The Capital of Aracan is Akyab, the port of 
the province. Rangoon (100,000) (Irrawaddy) 
has considerable trade. It is the head quarters 
of British influence. Frome (30,000), higher 
up the liver, is the largest town in British 
Burmah* Mouhnm (54,000) {Solum), is the 
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most commercial town iu tLe proviuce. Gow- 
hatty is the chief seat of trade in Assam. 
Eassein (20,000) {hrawaddy) is a river port. 

In the Straits Settlements Georgetown, the 
capital (40,000), has extensive trade. Pepper 
is largely exported from Penang. 

Malacca (75,000) has the British garrison ; 
Singapore (60,000) is the steampacket station. 
Though it is only eighty miles from the equator, 
the climate is pretty temperate. 

XIV. — LABUAN, an island, produces much 
coal. Its population 4,000 ; trade is improving. 

HONG KONG, a rather barren island, is a 
station for the protection of our commerce ; popu- 
lation 125,000. The capital is Victoria, 

ADEN, an important fortress in Arabia near 
the entrance to the Ked Sea, taken by Britain 
1839, serves as a marine station. 

PERIM, an island in the S. entrance to the 
lied Sea, has a light-house — ^taken in 1859. 



British Possessions in Africa. 

XV. — Our "West African Settlements" are 
four: — Sierra Leone, Lagos, Gambia, and the 
Gold Coast. The climate is hot and unhealthy . 
Skira Leone, called the " white man's grave," a 
peninsula 18 m. long and 12 broad, is inhabited 
chiefly by liberated slaves. Freetown, its capital, 
is at the mouth of the Eokelle, or Sierra Leone 
river. This colony has an area of 465 square 
miles, and a population of 40,000. Esgwis: 
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palm oil, cocoa nuts» hides, ginger, and gums. 
Lagos (20,000), an important tow^n, was, with 
some territory around, ceded to Britain iu 1861, 
and is a protectorate. It exports cotton, palm 
oil, lead, indigo, and cam-wood, brought from 
the interior. Bathurst (7,000) (I. St. Mary\ is the 
head, quarters of the Gambia settlement y which 
has a population of 37,000, mostly negroes. 

Gold Coast comprehends a number of for- 
tresses destined for the suppression of slavery 
and the protection of trade. Gold, ivory, and 
gum are the chief exports. Out of a population 
of 400,000, only 320 are Europeans. We now 
have Elmina, separated from Cape Coast Castle 
by the Sweet river and other settlements. 

South. African British Colonies. 

XVI.— CAPE COLONY extends from the 
Orange river around the Cape of Good Hope, and 
includes British Kaffraria, with a gross popula- 
tion (1876) reckoned at 1,340,000. There are 
two mountain ranges ; the most inland, Nieu- 
wveld mountains, being the higher, and the 
Zwarte Berge more south, with a rich maritime 
district along the coast. The coast line is 1,200 
m, long. The actual cape is 36 m. long, eulmi- 
nating in Table mountain, behind Cape Town. 

Saldanha Bay, on the W., is an excellent har- 
bour; Table B. is hardly so good; but Siman's B. 
is very secure. N. of the mountains the surface 
slopes to the Orange river, desert-like upland 
ijitervening, called Kanoos. The wild animals 
include the giraffe, zebra, lion, buffalo, &c. 
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Cape Toum (29,000) {Table Bay) was founded 
by the Dutch in 1650. The streets are regularly 
built, crossing at right angles or running parallel 
to each other, and the town has a good trade. 

SimofCa Town contains an arsenal. Stelleribosch 
(5,000), has a Wesleyan establishment. GvaharrCs 
Tmn (4,000) about 500 m. E. from Cape Town, 
is well built. Port Elizabeth (9,000) {Algoa B.) 
has good trade. About 25 m. inland is Uiten 
Jiage (5,000), the proposed new capital. Con- 
stance produces wine of high repute. 

XVII. BRITISH KAFFRARIA lies further 4 
to the E. Agriculture and grazing are the chief 
industries. Wool, wine, brandy, gold, diamonds, 
copper, and hides are the principal exports. 

GfilQtTALAND WEST (area 13,000 sq. m,; 
population 90,000) is the Diamond Fields dis- 
trict,and lies 700 m. from Cape Town. Griqua is 
the capital. Kimberley is in the centre. 

WiUiarns Town {Buffalo river) is the capital of 
British Kaftraria. East London is its port. 

NATAL lies on the S.E. coast and is about the 
size of Ireland. It has a seaboard of 170 m.: po- 
pulation, 430,000. In 1843 it was made a British 
colony, which, in 1856, was made independent 
of the Cape. The slope is to the Indian Ocean. 

XVIII. — Frodudiom — wool, sugar, coflFee, 
arrowroot, ginger, cereals, coal, copper, and iron; 
but the interior has not been fully explored. 
The Drdkenberg Mountains rise to 10,000 feet. 

Maritzburg (20,000), the capital, is 60 miUs 
inland. D'Urban^ its port, is increasing in im- 

M 
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portaDce. Greytown is in the interior. Pott 
Natal (6,000) has a good harbour. 

These islands serve as places of call for ships. 

The following islands also belong to Britain : 



Island. 


Area.* 


Population. 


Bemarks 


St. Helena, 


41 


7,000 


1,200 milea from 
continent. 


Ascension, 


35 500 


Produces turtles. 








Georgetown is the 






• 


capital. 


Mauritius, 


700 


320,000 


Sugar is largely 


[French Is the 






produced. Port 


Language used.] 






Louis is the capi- 
tal. 


Ohagofl, 


— , 


6,000 




Isles and 




3,000 1 


Belong to Mauri- 


Seychelles, 


— . 


tius. 


Sacotra, 


1000 


5,000 


Produces dates, 






' 


aloes, &Q, 


« 


Area is in ] 

liTiSI 


Bngliih sqnai 


'e miles. 

jBinA. 


BI 


I AMT 



XIX. — ^British N. America* extends at least 
3,000 m. from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
1,600 m. from N. to S., with an area estimated 

* The government is vested in a Governor-General, 
aided by a Privy Council, also an Upper House of 72 
members, appointed for life, and a House of Commons 
of 181 members, elected every five years by the people. 
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at 3^ millions of square m , and a seaboard of 
4,300 m., of which only 1,200 are always open. 

It lies N. of the parallel of 42° N. latitude, 
and between 54° and 141° W. longitude. The 
49 th parallel forms the boundary W. of the 
"Great Lakes," between British America and 
the United States. It is famous for magnificent 
rivers and lakes, splendid fisheries, rich and 
varied mineral wealth, fertile soil, and a healthy 
climate, with admirably developed canal and 
railway traffic. 

The physical regions are — I. The tract be- 
yond the Eocky Mountains. 11. The basin 
drained into the Arctic Ocean. III. The basin 
of the St. Lawrence, which includes the " Great 
Lake" district. IV. Hudson Bay basin. V. The 
Arctic archipelago. 

XX.— The DOMINION OF CANADA was 
formed in 1867. This country borders on the 
Great Lakes, which separate it from the United 
States on the S. W. From L. Ontario, the St. 
Lawrence is the boundary as far as Cornwall, 
where it runs directly E., touching L, Cham- 
plain on the extreme N., and going as far as 
the Connecticut river on the confines of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. A mountain ridge, 
running N.E., becomes the boundary as far as 
the river St. Francis, a tributary of the river 
St. John. 
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XXI. — Canada, lying bet^ifeen the paraUels 
of 45° and 50°, is divided into two rather un- 
equal parts by the river Ottawa, and is about 
1,300 m. long and from 100 to 350 broad. 
Ontario is almost a uniform plain, varied by 
gentle undulations; while Quebec abounds ia 
mountains, forests, rivers, lakes, with a bold 
and rocky eastern shore. It has a long and 
rigorous winter, extending from the middle of 
October to the middle of April ; but has great 
extremes of temperature. Ontario, with a 
climate less excessive and a shorter winter^ 
produces abundant crops of wheat, oais, maize, 
barley, potatoes, tobacco, flax, and hemp. Que- 
bec has also an important trade in furs, and the 
fisheries of the Dominion are the most valuable 
in the world. The isle of Anticosti belongs to 
the province of Quebec. 

Ottawa (22,000) {Ottawa), is a well-built city, 
with beautiful public buildings, the most attrac* 
tive being the New Parliament Houses. It is a 
great centre of the lumber trade, the timber 
coming down the river in great quantities, where 
it is forwarded to Quebec. It has a large 
number of saw mills. In winter the tempera- 
ture is sometimes 26° below zero. 

XXlh—Mmtreal (130,000), the largest and 
most commercial town in Canada, is on an 
island in the St. Lawrence, which is here spanned 
by the Fidoria railway bridge, two miles long, 
consisting of 24 spans of 242 feet each, and one 
in the centre 330 feet. Quebec (65,000), a 
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walled picturesque university town, on a pro- 
montory overlooking the St. Lawrence, called 
Cape Diamond, is a busy shipping port, particu- 
larly in timber. It was taken from the French, 
1759, and the province, ceded 1763. Twonto 
(50,000) {L.Ontario), also a university city, is the 
great emporium of the Canadian grain trade. Its 
wharves extend three miles. Five lines of rail- 
way run from the town. Kingston (15,000) (Z. 
Ontario), is, next to Quebec, the strongest town 
in Canada. Hamilton (23,000), (W. side of 
the lake), is of great commercial importance. 
JBdviUe ( 1 0,000) has iron works. Coburg (9,000) 
(L. Ontario), has a good harbour. Fort Hope 
(4,000), and Oshawa (2,500), are important 
stations on the Grand Trunk Railway. Brant- 
ford (9,000) is a town with transit trade. London 
(20,000) {Thames) has wide and regular streets, 
and handsome public buildings. Chatham 
(9,000) {Thames) is an important railway station. 
Woodstock (4,500) has good schools, hotels, &c. 
Enniskillen has valuable oil springs. Niagara 
(2,000) is a small town with great transit trade 
between Canada and New York \ BrockviUe 
(4,000) {St. Lawrence,) and Gueljph (5,000), in- 
land, are railway stations. Three Rivers (7,000) 
(aS^i^. Lawrence), is midway between Quebec and 
Montreal. It has an extensive timber trade. 

XXIIl.— NEW BRUNSWICK lies on the 
gulf of St. Lawrence, between Canada on the 
N., Nova Scotia on the S., and the United 
States on the W. It is, in many places, densely 
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« 

covered with plantations of lofty pines; has 
important fisheries, abundance of coal: anti- 
mony, copper, and lead are found. Cereals and 
green crops are extensively cultivated. The 
cliAiate is hardly so extreme as that of Canada. 

Fredericton (7,000) {St. John), a central trade 
mart ; St. JohrCs (20,000) the commercial capital ; 
and Woodstock (5,000) {St. John), with lumber 
trade, are the chief towns. 

NOVA SCOTIA was first colonized by the 
French, from whom it was taken by the English 
in 1627, but restored in 1632. At the peace of 
Utrecht (l713) it was ceded to England. The 
forests are important. Coal and iron are 
plentiful. The climate is agreeable and healthy. 

CAPE BRETON, separated from Nova Scotia 
by the Gut of Canso, is now politically united 
with it. Halifax (30,000), with one of the finest 
harbours in the world, is an important British 
naval station. Louisburg, the capital of Cape 
Breton, is almost in ruins. Annapolis has a good 
harbour, and Liverpool has active trade. 

XXIV.— EUPERT'S LAND, lately incor- 
porated with the Dominion of Canada, and 
formerly known as Hudson's Bay or N.W. 
Territory, consists of an immense tract W. of 
Canada, N. of the United States, and E. of 
British Columbia. It is chiefly a fur-producing 
district, inhabited by Indian tribes, the climate 
being too severe, unless in a few favoured 
valleys, for colonization. 

Ym'k Fo7*t is the chief station 
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MANITOBA, with an admirable climate, lies 
50 miles N. of Minnesota, &om which it receives 
the Bed Eiver. It is in the very centre of 
North America^ 2,000 m. W. of Montreal, and 
600 m. from Hudson Bay. The resources of 
this country consist of wheat, iron, gold, and 
coal, with a climate, though frost prevails for 
eight months in the year, suited for the produc- 
tion of cereals. 

Winnipeg (5,000) has saw, plaining, and wool- 
len mills ; also many factories. 

Femhina, near the United States border, is 
the chief town for trade with that country, 
though Fort Garry is better known. 

BEmSH COLUMBIA lies beyond the Eocky 
mountains, and includes Vancouver, Queen Char- 
lotte, and the other adjacent isles. This district 
extends from 49° to dd"" N. latitude, and from 
115'' to ISS'' E. longtitude. It possesses ad- 
mirable agricultursd and pastoral capabilities, 
mineral wealth, and splendid timber forests. 

XXV. — Vancouver Island, with an area of 
16,000 square miles, is mostly mountain and 
barren rock, but densely wooded. It is separ- 
ated from the mainland by Johnston Strait^ the 
G, of Georgia and St. of Juan de Fuca. Gold, 
coal, and cereals are the chief productions. 
Fish and fowl are abundant. The climate has 
a close resemblance to that of the British Isles. 

Victoria (6,000) (G. of Georgia), on Vancouver 
isle, a free port, is the capital of the colony. 
New Westminster (Fraser) is a small town, 
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Cariboo is the chief seab of the gold-diggings. 
Fort George {Eraser) is the nearest town to these 
<iiggi^SS- Nanaimo ( Vancouver Z) ships coaL 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND is a crest- 
shaped "green isle " of the gulf of St. Lawrence. 
CharlotJU Town (7000) {HiUshoro' JL), in a pic- 
turesque site, is the only place of importance. 



NewfOTindland. 

NEWFOUNDLAND is a large island on the 
N.E. side of the gulf of St. Lawrence, noted 
for "fogs, dogs, and fish." Wheat, oats, and 
^turnips are produced. Area, 40,000 square 
miles; population, 161,600. The French have 
two fishing stations, SL Pierre and Miquelon, 
both near the S. coast. 

St. John's (29,000) is a town of much com- 
mercial importance, with a good harbour, open 
at all seasons. 

LABRADOR is a dependency of the above — 
climate severe, fisheries valuable, particularly 
that of seals, cod, and salmon. 

Nain Fort, the capital, has an annual tempera- 
ture of 7° below zero. 

XXVI. Canadian Fisheries. — Besides the 
rich cod fishery of Nowfoundland, the great 
lakes are stocked with trout, herring, pike, 
bass, and " white fish," with other varieties. 

Mountains. — ^The La Cloche mountain or 
table-land, runs north from the E. end of Lake 
Huron. Sojne hills are in New Brunswick, and 
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the Wotchish mountains are in the prorince of 
Quebec. 

HiVERS. — The tSt, Lawrence, which drains the 
Great Lakes, has its most important tributaries 
the Ottawa^ 800 miles long, the SL Maurice, 
which issues from L. Crossways, 250 m. and 
Saguenay, rising in L. St. John, with a course 
of 200 m. These three rivers water the best 
lumber district in the world. The Richelieu runs 
from L, Champlain. 

The Mackenzie rises in Mount Brown 
(Rocky Mountains), and is first known as the 
Athabasca, and a more N. feeder, the Peace river; 
then again Slave river. It passes through G, 
Slave Lake, and under the name Mackenzie, 
enters the Arctic ocean. 

The Saskatchewan is formed of several streams 
from the Rocky mountains in the S.W. of 
Rupert's land. It enters L. Winnipeg, and 
under the name Nelson, falls into Hudson Bay. 
Its course is about 1,600 m. 

The Assiniboine runs E. through Manitoba, is 
joined by the Bed River (only 70 m. of which is 
in British territory) from the United States, and 
enters Lake Winnipeg. 

Lakes. — The lakes may be divided into three 
classes . — (i). those drained into the Arctic 
ocean — Great Bear, Great Slave, Athabasca, Wol- 
laston, Aylmer, Deer lakes; (».) those drained 
into Hudson Bay — Winnipeg, Winnipegosis Gran- 
ville, and Manitoba; {Hi.) those drained by the 
St. Lawrence — Lake of the Woods, Superior', 
3fichigan, Huron, Erie, and Onfaro, 
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Ectucation There is an admirable educational 

system in Canada. The schools which are 
numerous, are chiefly supported by local taxa- 
tioU; and placed under Government inspection. 



British West India Islands. 

XXVII. The BAHAMAS about 500 in num- 
bar. Produciiom are sugar, maize, fruits, cotton, 
turtle, salt, &c. Nassau on the isle of New- 
Providence is the capital. 

JAMAICA, the most valuable of our "West 
Indian possessionsT, is situated 80 m. S. of Cuba, 
and 100 W. of St. Domingo. Its length is 150 
m., breadth 40. The Blue Mountains (7,000 feet) 
traverse the island from E. to W., and send out 
to the coast rippling streams. The climate, 
except in the elevated regions, is excessively 
hot ; the sugar- cane, maize, rice, yams, coffee, 
and cotton, are cultivated ; the forests produce 
excellent timber and delicious fruits. Horned 
cattle, sheep, goats, and hogs abound ; and its 
rivers and seas produce many varieties of valu- 
able fish. Sugar and rum 'are exported. The 
towns are Spanish Town, Kingston, and Port 
Royal. 
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XXYIII. Hie following is a tabular view of 
our West Indian Islands : — 



Island. 


Area. 


Population. 


Gliief Town. 


Bahamas . 


6,000 


35,000 


Nassau.* 


Jamaica . 


6,400 


505,433 


Spanish Town.* ■ 


Virgin Isles 
St. Ghristoplier . 


144 


6,051 


Roadtown.* 


70 


28,300 


Basse-terre. 


Nevis 


20 


12,000 


Charlestown. ; 


Antigua . 


108 


35,000 


St. John.* 


Montserrat 


54 


9,600 


Plymouth. 


Dominica . 


288 


29,000 


Roseau. > 


St. Lucia . 


300 


31,000 


Castries. ' 


St. Vincent 


131 


36,000 


Kingstown. 


Barbadoes 


166 


163,000 


Bridgetown.* 


Grenadines 


138 


36.000 


St George. 


Tobago 


99 


16,000 


Scarborough. 


Trinidad . 


2,000 


110,000 


Port of Spain* 



* Kesidence of a Goremor. 



The BERMUDAS, an important naval station, 
consist of above 400 islets. Hamiltonia the capital. 

BELIZE, or BRITISH HONDURAS, area 
13,000 square miles, population 25,000, pro- 
duces timber and logwood. Belize is the capital. 

South American Ooloiiies. 

GUIANA, with an area of 76,000 square 
miles, and population of 194,000, produces 
coffee, sugar, timber, ginger, maize, and rum. 
Georgetoum is the capital, 

FALKLAND ISLES, area 13,000, popula- 
tion 812, are convenient as a place of call for 
vessels. Stanley is the capital. 
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XXIX.— AUSTEALIA liesbetween the paral- 
lels of 10° 45' and 39*» 6' S. latitude, and the meri- 
dians of 112'* 20' and 153° 30' east longitude. 
Its length, from Cape York in the N. to Wilson 
promontory in the S., is 1,960 miles; and its 
breadth between Cape Byron and Steep Point 
about 2,400 m. Its coast line is about 8,000 m. 

Gulfs, Bays, Straits, c&c.— On the E. 

Botany, Trial, Moreton, Harvey, Keppel, Trinity , 
and Princess Charlotte bays, with several other 
inlets. On the N., thfe the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
Melville, Amheim, and Castlereagh bays, Clarence 
and Dundas straits, with Van Diemen gulf between 
Melville island and the mainland ; Apsley strait 
between the same island and Bathurst. On the 
W., Cambridge, Admiralty, and Exmouth gulfs ; 
Collier, Shark, and Geographe bays. On the S., 
Spencer gulf, Blackstairs Passage, and Port Philip, 

XXX.— Oapes— -On the E., Howe, Byron, 
Moreton, and Melville ; on the N., York, Amheim, 
Wilherforce, and Van Diemen ; on the W., Cuvier 
dnd Leeuwin ; on the S., Chatham, Spencer, Nelson, 
Otway, and Wilson, 

Mpuntains. — ^The Grampians, Pyrenees, the 
Australian Alps, Liverpool Range; Mounts Mitchell, 
King, and Nicholson, with Denham Peak, Clarke, 
Johnston, and Fletcher ranges; Flinders and Stuart 
ranges : Victoria, HerscheL Darling, and Capri- 
corn ; mlesmere and Sugarloafm North AustraUa. 

Lakes — Alexandrina, Torrens, Eyre, Frome, 
Gairdner, Gregory ; with Austin, Moore, Cowan, 
Gary, and Lefroy, 

Itivers — The Mwrray (1,300 m. long), i^ith 
its tributaries^ the Darling, the La/chlmi, and the 
Muirumbidgee, drains the best known distiict. It 
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forms the boundary between Victoria and New 
South Wales, and after a very winding course, 
enters an arm of Encounter Bay. In Queensland 
are the Brisbane, Fitz-Roy, and Burnett, The 
Roper flows into the G. of Carpentaria. The 
Palmer nms through rich gold fields. 

XXXI. Table of the Australian colonies : — 



Colony 


Area 
Sq. miles 


PepuUtion 


Capitals 


New South 


323.437 


604,000 


Sydney {Port Jack- 


Wales. 






son) 


WestAiiRtralia 


980,000 


60,000 


Perth (Swan river) 


South Aus- 


760,000 


196,000 


Adelaide (St. Vvi. 


tralia. 






cent Gulf.) 


Victoria 


88,408 


791,628 


Melbourne {Yarra 
Tarra) 


Queensland 


660.000 


173,000 


Brisbane( Brisbane) 


Tasmania 


27,000 


102,000 


Hobart Town {Der- 
went) 


Fiji 


10,000 160,000 

1 


Leviika 

4 



Total population, with 170,000 nativea,about 1,825,000. 

XXXIL— NEW SOUTH WALES Ues in 
the S.E. It is rich in agricultural produce and 
all kinds of stock, particularly sheep. 

Sydney (135,000), on the shore of one of the 
finest harbours in the world, is an elegant com- 
mercial town, with a university. 

Paramatta (5,000), 15 m, N.W., is the oldest 
town in Australia. Maitland and Newcastle^ 
both on the Hunter river, have coal mines in 
their vicinity. Ba^urst is iu the gold region. 
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WEST AUSTRALIA, formerly called Swan 
Eiver Settlement, is of much less importance. 

Perth (Swan) is a small town. Freemantle is 
its port, the well-known penal colony. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA runs right through, 
and contains N. Australia, with PaXmerston as 
its capital. It is an extensive district of lakes, 
sandy soil, saline mudlakes, and shrubbery. 
Pasturage is the chief industry. 

Adelaide (35,000) {SL Vincent G.) is a fine 
town, with large exports of wool and copper. 
Port Adelaide (12,000), its port, has a good 
harbour. Kapunda is a large town, with agri- 
cultural and mining industries. 

VICTORIA has a climate resembling that of 
southern Europe. Excellent crops of wheat, 
oats, barley, hops, and tobacco are raised, and 
the vineyards give an abundance of good wine. 
It exports wool, tallow, copper, wheat, and flour. 

Melbourne (125,000) Yarra Yarra is a large 
and flourishing city, with a university. It is 
the life and centre of the trade of the colony. 
WUliamstoum at the mouth of the river, Geelong 
(25,000) with immense wool stores, and BaUarat 
(25,000) are important towns. 

XXXIII. — QUEENSLAND is admirably 
adapted for cotton culture ; but sheep-faiming 
is the prevailing industry. 

Towns. — Brisbane, Twoomba, Ipstoichj and 
Bockampton, 

TASMANIA has a splendid climate. 

Towns— Hobart Town (25,000) and Launces- 
tm (10,000). 
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The Fiji or Feejea islaDds, about 225 in 
number, produce cotton, coffee, sugar, cocoa, 
nutmeg, arrowroot, and ginger, tobacco, and 
bread-fruit They have a parliament, under a 
governor. 

XXXIV.— New Zealand. 

NEW ZEALAND consists of three islands, 
extending from N. to S, in a kind of curve. 

STEWART ISLE is at the south. WeUing- 
ion is the capital of the entire colony. 



Ifllands 


Prorincea 


Chief Towns 


New Ulster, 
or N. Island 

New Munster, 

or Middle 

Island 

New Leinster 
or Stewart 
Isle 


fl. Auckland 
! 2. N. Taranaki 
3, Wellington 
1 4. Hawke Bay 
r5. Nelson 
J 6. Canterhury 
1 7. Otago 
LS. Marlborough 

( 9. Southland 


Auckland (Thames) 

New Plymouth. 

Wellington. 

Napier. 

Nelson. 

Christ Church. 

Dunedin. 

Blenheim. 

Invercargill. 



^ Minerals — Coal, gold, iron, and copper, 
tin, lead, marble, alum, and sulphur. 

Fish, are numerous in the seas and rivers. 

The European population (1876) is about 
375,000, and the total about 500,000. 

Tiie three principal ports are : — AucUand, 
Dunedin^ and Littleton ; the Auckland and Nor- 
folk Isles are dependencies. 



JOHNSTON'S CIVIL SEBVIOE SEBIES. 



Third Edition, in one thick volume, 532 pp,, 6& 

L The Competitive Geography, beins an ex- 
haustive treatise on the Geography of the whole 
world, compiled for advanced classes, and candi- 
dates for the Army, Civil Service, &c. 

" It contains an ample store of nsefal Information in accordance 
with the present state of things, account being taken of the latest 
territorial and political changes in Europe.**— ^<Aenan<n» 

** A useful Yo\ume."—Onaraian. 

*' One of the best assistances extAnt,'*'^SeoUinan, 

9 

** Its language is plain and intelligible, its arrangement Inckl and 
symmetrical, aud generally speal^ing, its facts full and suflDldeBl 
It is posted up to the present day."— fTnited Service OaxeiU, 

**The information is clear and readily accessible, and it seems 
remarkably comprehensive ; . . . certainly well suited for the 
purpose for wliich it is intended ^—Educational Times, 

** The utmost pains have been taken to make the work thoroughly 
comprehensive, and in this respect, as well as in numerous othleia, 
the greatest success has been attained.**— /^eTTs Weekly Meuenger, 



LiUdy ismed, 280 pp,, cloth, Ss, 

U. Army and Civil Service Gkiide. Containing 
questions given at the Open Competition^, Classes I. 
and II. Civil Service, First Appointments, Wool* 
wich, Foreign Office, Control, &c. 

'* The book in every way appears to fulfil its purpose as a guide. 
•—Complete, accurate, and compendiuus.**— 740 Schoolmaster. 

** Is full of the information required by candidates for a govern- 
ment appointment, great or small— Information disrifsbleb we 
iMlieve, from no other known source,**— ^oramlncr. 



2 JOHNSTON'S CIVIL SEBVICE SERIES. 

Thirteenth Edition, 310 pp., Ss, 6d. Key, At. 

m. The Civil Service Arithmetic, suited for 
advanced classes, Qiyil Service Candidates, &c., 
with Examination Papers lately given. 

" Mr Johnston's * Civil Service Arithmetic' i» an excellent treatise, 
containing a clear statement of rules, a large number of well- worked 
examples, and a fair collection of questions taken from the papers 
■et to candidates."— ilToftona/ Society's Monthly Paper. 

** We heartily commend this excellent treatise to the attention of 
teachers and students."— yorth British Daily MaiK 

** We can cordially recommend it to all anxious to prepare them- 
selves for examination, and to students generally.**— ^oy(f< Weekly 
Netespaper, 

*' Any one who masters this hook will have no fears of an arith- 
metic "papeT."" Bdueational Reporter. 

** Very nsef ul for candidates for the 'CItU Service."— i^ni^l^ In- 
dependent. 

** To those preparing candidates for situations, it cannot fail to be 
jutfvil"— Educational Times. 

** It contains a clear statement of rules, as well as a good oollectioa 
of well worked examples."- Welshman. 

** To those masters who are preparing pupils for the various Civil 
Service Examinations it will prove dimply invaluable." — Schoolmaster 

** Whether as $ school-hook or for private tuition, nothing could 
he better.*'— if amp«Aire Advertiser. 

** A thoroughly practical and comprehensive work.**— Cify Press, 

** Admirably aidapted for its purpose."- jEnj^UfA Meehanie, 

Sixth Edition, corrected to date, Ss. 6d, 

lY. Oivil Bervice Guide. Containing full parti- 
culars of every Government Office, Examination 
Papers, Regulations as to Men and Boy Clerkships, 
Writerships, Salaries, and other useful information 
for intending competitors. 

"Acomplets and compendious Dictionary to the Civil Service 
The title is amply developed in the work, and every particulai 
required by intending candidates is famished in the most explicit 
form " — Educational Reporter. 

** The design of the book is so good, that the author will confer 
an essential service on the rising youth of the country if he can 
perfect and carry it onV—Athenceum. 

** It is the latest, as well as the best, and most complete work of 
the kind. ... The vast amount of information brought into 
such moderate dimensions, its simple arrangement, the general 
accuracy of statement, and indeed, the nature of the whole compi- 
lation, are worthy of the highest commendation.**— CVvi< Service 
Qazette. 



JOHNSTON'S CIVIL SERVICE SERIES. 3 

**The friends of jonng men who wish to get an openino: for them 
in the Civil Service, will find most serviceable the coUeetion of in- 
formation as to the appointments in each department." — Economist. 

*' It appears that Mr. Johnston has been the first to tabularize the 
varions public offices, so as to bring before the reader at a glance 
the present positiun of*a candidate who enters any of them, and, 
according to the usual course of events, what will be his futio'e 
prospects."— i*u6/ic Opinion. 

'*To young men intending to compete for cfflcts in the Civil 
Service, to their parents or guardians, and to the teachers who assist 
them in their preparation for competition, this little work most be 
invaluable."— ^(/iniurgA Courant. 

Fifth JSdition enlarged, 3s, 6d. 

V. The Civil Service Precis, with exercises 
on Indexing, Snmmarizing, and Digesting Returns 
into Summaries. 

** Skill in summarizing correspondence is a high recommendation 
to heads of depaitmenta, and can be best acquired by a careful 
perusal of such rules and instructions as are given in Mr. Johnston's 
compilation." — Army and Navy Oazette. 

** Mr. Johnston's mode of Instruction appeals perfectly Incid and 
satisfactory, and his numerous exercises afford eierv instance of 
the application of the principle."— i8trmin{^Aam Oaime. 

*' We commend this httle book as a valuable aid to the staff officer 
in acquiring a habit of terse condensation of the voluminous reports 
and pen-woi k which are no mean part of the weapons of an army. 
One word for ourselves : when, by this recommendation, any officer 
shall have brought himself to condense valuable milicary informa- 
tion, tersely and succinctly, let him send specimens of his work as 
8 thank- offering to the Baoad Abkow."— ^road Arrow. 

Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged, 192 pp., It, 6(2. 

VI. Excise Candidates* Guide, with several sets 
of Examination Papers proposed to candidates, 
course of promotion, and other information valuable 
for intending competitors. 

Third Edition, crown l2mo, Ss, 6d. 

VII. English Composition and Essay- 
Writing, with full directions for forming essays, 
and containing several themes written by successful 
candidates. 

Third Edition, U. €d, 

Vm. The Competitive British G^eographT, 
with detailed descriptions of tiiie Coonties of toe 
United Kingdom, &g,, Slo 



JOHNSTON'S CIVIL SBRVIGS SERU&S. 

BeoenUy iatued, 1«. 

Ghiide for Oustoms' Oandidates, with Hints 
on making up the eubjects, Examination Papers, 
Salaries, &c., &c. ^ 

"Candidates vriU find all requisite information and many useful 
Hints and huggestiou.s, the observance of which will greatly con- 
tilbate to secure success.'*— Otof^ow Herald. 

** Capital of iU \^xi^," -Educalionul Tinui. 

Ninth Edition, \\2pp.. Is, 3d. 

X. The Civil Service Spelling Book. Con- 
taioing all words likely to be misspelled, with Dic- 
tation and Orthographical Exercises given at 
Competitive Examinations. 

** The book is in its 4th Edition, and is suitable for the purpose 
.for vhich it was compiled."— iVa/»ona/ Schoolmaster^ 

** Extremely serviceable to those for whom it has been specially 
prepared."- Jiirmingham Morning Ntws. 

" In the present Edition the dictation lessons have been increased 
in number, ar^vranged on a progressive plan suited to the attain- 
ments of evefyitfarner, an impruvenient which adds to the com- 
pleteness and ntility of this deservedly popular ManuaL" — 
Edticational Times, 

Fourth Edition, \s. 

XT. Oivil Service Tots, or Separate Addition^ 
used at the Examination of Oandidates for Govern- 
ment appointments. 

Ready early in May, 1877» 1«. 

XH. Elementary Oompetitive Orography. 
Intended for ordinary schools, and persons repair- 
ing a brief Geographical course. 

Lately Published, price 2«. 6i. 

Xm. Oopying Manuscripts, Specimens of; 
being a collection of Letters as given by the 
Examiners for the candidates to decipher. 
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